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THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. 



A fititl 



BY 

LAINDON HILL, 



Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black. 
And sets the tongue— might lie so long at rest- 
Trying to talk ? Let us leave God alone ! 
Why should I doubt he will explain in time 

What I feel now, but fail to find the words? 

» » * » ♦ 

It seems absurd, imposable to-day ; 
So seems so much else not explained but known, 
So, let him wait God's instant men call years ; 
Do out the duty ! Through such souls alone, 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us i' the dark to rise by." 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN UNEXPECTED CHECK, 

A LONG drive had been planned for the after- 
noon, which took up all the time until the early- 
tea. After that was ended, Hugh was the first 
object of the household for the ensuing hour, 
and when he departed for the night, Mr. Sta- 
pylton's presence was only known through the 
regular snores which proceeded from the luxu- 
rious arm-chair in which he was ensconced. 
This did not disturb any one, nor was he appa- 
rently disturbed by any of the noises about 
him, until, as the clock struck nine, he suddenly 
raised his head, after a longer sleeping cadence 
than usual, and said, ^' Are we not going to have 
any music to-night ?" 

Thereupon the girls left off whatever they 
were doing, and went to the piano and con- 
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2 They were Neighbours. 

certina, making music, until they all retired for 
the night. 

When alone in her own room, Lady Castleton 
laid aside the pleasant looks which had dressed 
her countenance through the day, and catching 
a sight of her real self as she passed the glass, 
she stopped in dismay, while mentally ejaculat- 
ing, " Am I come to this ? What a haggard 
old face I" It is not often that we really see 
ourselves ; it is seldom pleasant when we do. 
She walked up to the glass, and placing the 
light so as to throw her face in the strongest 
relief, examined it carefully and minutely. It 
had been a very handsome one, and the recol- 
lection of all the execution it had done in its 
palmy days almost restored it to its original 
beauty ; but this was only a passing flash, and 
the thought which followed, that its power was 
gone, and its result her present miserable con- 
dition, drove all the colour from the cheeks and 
lips, and deepened every wrinkle, till you would 
hardly have recognised it for the same face that 
had worn such a brilliant look previously. 

She sat down on the sofa, and passing her 
hand over her weary brow, muttered, '* A lost 
day, and what next ?" There was cause enough 
for her present dejection. Things were worse 
with her than she had confessed to Marion. It 
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was not only that the next quarter of her an- 
nuity was not due for a couple of months, but 
that when paid it would be more than swallowed 
up by outstanding debts, which, after the mar- 
riage had taken place, she had meant Mr. 
Carlyle to have paid. 

What could she do ? she sat long on ponder- 
ing, but without forming any very definite plan, 
feeling as if she had lost the power to concen- 
trate her thoughts, and to do so ; till at last, 
rising with a kind of impatient impotency, 
she said, " That child has made a beggar of 
me. 

To walk up and down the . room, growing 
more restless and hopeless at each turn, was. 
her miserable employment for the next hour, 
until, the weariness of exhaustion succeeding, 
she at last undressed and lay down. Sleep, 
however; does not visit such a pillow as hers, 
and she continued tossing from side to side 
through the rest of the night, hearing the clock 
strike every hour, and hating the song of the 
happy birds when their cheerful notes broke the 
silence of the short nights. 

If Lady Castleton looked haggard by candle- 
light, by daylight she looked so ghastly, that 
she wBfS tempted to put on a little rouge ; but 
desperate conditions require desperate remedies, 

37—2 
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80, resisting the demands of vanity, she went 
down to breakfast just as she was. 

Her pallor was so perceptible, that after the 
ladies had gone into the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Stapylton said, ** I fear you have had a bad 
night, you don't look at all well." 

" You are very good; I am not very well, but 
I dare say it will pass/' 

" But surely you will do something. I am 
sure you must be ill. Marion, what do you say 
to your mother ?" 

Thus appealed to, Marion came forward, and 
was not a little shocked at Lady Castleton's 
looks ; but there was a cold expression in her 
mother's eye while looking at her, as much as 
to say, " Don't, meddle with me," that made her 
stand silently by, much to the surprise of Mrs. 
Stapylton. 

She turned from one to the other, and then 
said to her niece, " If you are accustomed to 
look like this, I am quite sure you ought not, 
and really I must take you under my charge. 
May I ?" 

*^ You are very good," replied Lady Castleton, 
in such a feeble voice, and slowly rising, that 
Mrs. Stapylton passed her arm through hers, 
and with considerable kindness in her manner, 
carried her out of the room. 
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" Now for my final chance," said Lady Castle- 
ton to herself, as she found herself laid on the 
sofa in her aunt's boudoir, and a strong dose of 
camphor julep handed to her to drink. She did 
drink it, willingly, every drop of it, though of 
all stimulants she hated this the most ; but her 
nerves were so unstrung, she knew herself to be 
in danger of breaking down, and then where 
would they be, with such a frightfully imprac- 
ticable creature as Marion to depend upon. 

The dose took due efiect. Lady Castleton, 
after lying still a short time, sat up, and said 
she was better. 

" I'm sure I'm glad of it ; you do look a little 
better ; but don't you know what made you 
so pale ? Can I do anything to prevent it ?" 

"Yes, I know only too well, but I do not 
care to trouble you with it. I did not come 
here for that : I am really quite ashamed to 
seem so weak." 

''If you know," said Mrs. Stapylton, rather 
bluntly, with a somewhat suspicious look in her 
blue eyes, " it would be far better to say what 

it IS. 

Lady Castleton saw the look, and paused ere 
she replied. She had been accustomed to 
manage men ; she knew how to do it, but here 
she was face to face with one of her own sex, 
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whom she instinctively felt would read through 
all her wiles; she was puzzled how to act. 
Should she trust her, and be as truthful as was 
convenient? The necessity of her position 
determined her. 

"What you say is true; it would be far 
better for me; for it is mental worry which I 
hardly know how to bear; but I have my 
daughter to consider as well as myself, and if I 
ask you really to help me, I can only do it on 
one condition, that what I tell you, and what 
you may decide to do, never reaches her. She 
has troubles enough of her own just now. I 
cannot add to them by letting her know the 
straits to which she has reduced me ; she is my 
only child, my one jewel, and I cannot grieve 
her. I must bear for her what she should not 
have to bear herself." . 

This speech somewhat disarmed Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton's suspicions, for she was very fond of her 
own chil4ren, so she said : 

"Oh, I quite understand that! You may 
trust me, I am no gossip." 

" Thank you, my dear aunt, that is real con- 
sideration. Under this condition, I can permit 
myself to unburden the weight which really 
almost paralyses me," 

" I shall be glad if I can help you/' said Mrs. 
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Stapylton, with do small curiosity as to what 
might be coming. 

''You have doubtless heard from my uncle 
what I said to him yesterday ?" 

Mrs. Stapylton nodded assent. 

"Then you will understand better than any 
man can, how the preparations for such an event 
can embarrass a limited purse. There are such 
a thousand things to be provided, and as I was 
giving my daughter nothing but her trousseau^ 
and I found Mr. Carlyle liberal about every- 
thing, that I must say for him, I felt it all the 
more incumbent on me to stretch a point in 
order that she might be handsomely set up." 

" Naturally, I feel with you there." 

" Not having the slightest suspicion that any- 
thing could occur to break the engagement, and 
looking forward to being a great deal at Pow- 
dridge Court, I felt also obliged to provide my- 
self with suitable dresses. It would not have 
done for Mr. Carlyle to have felt ashamed of his 
mother-in-law's appearance." 

At this Mrs. Stapylton only laughed. 

*' So I did what I have never done before. I 
incurred considerable debts, and ran myself so 
close for ready money, that I really am in want 
of it, until my next receipts are due." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Stapylton, " that is awkward 
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for you ; but I am sure, if it is merely a tem- 
porary loan, that my husband would, or even I 
could accommodate you." 

*' That is very kind ; but I could not bear it. 
I have never yet been indebted to any one, and 
I would not for the world begin it." That plan 
would not have suited Lady Castleton at all ; 
she had no wish that anyone should know the 
real state of her finances, which would have 
made it pretty plain that borrowed money had 
but a poor chance of being returned. " No, I 
could not do that, though none the less do I feel 
your kindness in making the oflfer, but I should 
be very glad if you would let me part with, to 
you, some of the valuable things I have by me, 
and which now are of no use to me." 

" I should not like to do that ; you will want 
them some day." 

" Then I must do without them. It is my 
last resource ; it is this especially I want to con- 
ceal from Marion ; she would feel it as I cannot. 
I am too old for that." 

**Do you know, the idea rather shocks 
me f 

" Why should it ? If I had to pledge my 
things at a pawnbroker's," said Lady Castleton, 
with a faint attempt at a smile, '* you might 
well be ashamed of the transaction, but between 
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near relations it is different. In fact it would 
be covering the sad mistake I have made." 

After a minute's consideration, Mrs. Stapylton 
said : 

" What sort of things are they ?" 

"The two things which I really shall now 
never want, I will show you/' said Lady Castle- 
ton, rising, and unlocking a portmanteau. 

She produced the Indian shawl and diamond 
bracelet which she had surreptitiously removed 
from the table in Marion s room at Powdridge 
pourt. 

" My dear niece, what beauties !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Stapylton, her eyes dancing with delight 
at the possibility of possessing them. ** But I 
could not take these from you, they are really 
too valuable." 

" Not to give me peace of mind," said Lady 
Castleton, with the saddest of sad looks. 

This look seemed to persuade Mrs. Stapylton 
that the temptation need not be resisted, but in 
proportion as she wished to have the things, 
must be, she supposed, her niece's regret at 
parting with them ; so she said : 

" There is no doubt I would give you that, if 
I could, but you must have their full value, and 
that may be more than I can give." 

" Anything that would tide me over the pre- 
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sent would be their full value to me. I believe 
they are each worth a hundred guineas, but I 
should be glad to take half that sum." 

'* Oh no, that would never do ; but if you 
really wish to part with them, I will tell you 
that my husband promised me an Indian shawl, 
not such a beauty as this one, but it was to be 
a handsome one, and I have a friend who I 
think would take the bracelet." 

" I should much prefer your having both for 
half their value. It would be far less trying to 
me than that they should go to a stranger." 

'' Would you really ?" 

** I should indeed. Then I should feel sure 
that no one but ourselves would know of this, 
transaction, and I cannot tell you how it adds 
to my trouble, the dread that Marion should 
blame me for what I am doing ; she is so sensi- 
tive, poor thing." 

'* Then, niece, I will tell you what I will do. 
I will take both, but you must have a hundred 
and fifty guineas for them. I am sure my 
husband would give eighty for a shawl for me, 
and I will manage the rest myself; and I promise 
you that no human soul but ourselves and my 
husband shall know anything further about it." 

" My dear, you little guess the relief this is 
to me." 
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''Oh, do not take things so heavily. You 
must not hurry away from us, and I hope before 
long you will look quite different from what you 
do to-day/' 

So saying, Mrs. Stapylton left the room to re- 
port the transaction to her husband. When he 
heard it, Lady Castleton rose considerably in 
his estimation. 

" If the shawl is what you describe, Kate, it 
is very cheap at that price. It is very extra- 
vagant of you to take the bracelet, but that's 
your concern, please yourself about it ; and mind 
you don't lose it. I am really glad my niece 
has sufficient sense to part with these things 
instead of borrowing. Perhaps she wanted to 
propose this to me the other morning, but I was 
a little too short with her. Yes, I've no doubt 
I was too short. You women understand each 
other better. She found it easier to speak to 

you." 

Left to herself, her immediate future assured, 
Lady Castleton ought to have felt a rebound of 
energy, but instead, that heavy weight of fear 
removed, her whole nature seemed to collapse. 
She was haunted by the dread of Marion's by 
any chance catching sight of the shawl, and 
though she lay down on the sofa and tried to 
quiet her throbbing pulses, and to rest her 
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weary head, it was all in vain. She grew worse 
and worse, so that when Mrs. Stapylton re- 
turned, bringing with her a cheque for the 
money, and to carry away the things, she found 
her niece so ill that she begged her to go to bed, 
and having persuaded her to do so, after care- 
fully locking away the bracelet and shawl, she 
sent off for the family doctor to know what 
really was the matter with Lady Castleton. 

Marion was again monopolised by Hugh in 
the garden, thus she did not hear of her mother's 
illness until she returned to the house for the 
early dinner. She was very much startled, and 
ran upstairs to see her. Lady Castleton took no 
notice of her entrance, her eyes were closed, and 
she breathed heavily. Marion grew frightened, 
she knew nothing of illness ; but to see her 
usually energetic mother in such a passive con- 
dition spoke for itself. 

Uncertain what to do, she stood quietly by 
the bedside. After a few minutes, and without 
opening her eyes, Lady Castleton said : 

" Who is there ?" very faintly. 

" I, dear mamma. What is the matter with , 
you ? Won't you send for a doctor ?" 

'* It would be no good, Marion. I shall never 
get over this." 

'* Oh, mamma, dear mamma, how can you say 
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so ? I must speak to Mrs. Stapylton/* and she 
rushed away, to find that the doctor was already 
sent for, and that Mrs. Stapylton was as much 
alarmed as herself. 

The hours passed slowly away ; the doctor's 
home was six miles off, and when the messenger 
arrived there, he was out. It was not until late 
in the evening that he made his appearance, and 
during all these weary hours Lady Castleton had 
been growing rapidly worse. She no longer 
knew any one about her, and was continually 
muttering to herself. 

Marion's distress knew no bounds, she was 
horrified at her mother's condition, and very 
uneasy that they should be giving all this 
♦ trouble .in another person's house, but Mrs. 
Stapylton was so genuinely kind about it, 
having taken a great fancy to her, that this was 
a much less trouble than it might have been. 

When the doctor arrived and had seen the 
patient, he asked to see Mrs. Stapylton alone. 
Then he told her there was no doubt it was a 
case of typhus fever, and that she had better 
send the children out of the house at once, and 
isolate the patient as much as possible. 

Mrs. Stapylton was thunderstruck. 

** Do you really think it is so dangerous ?" 

^* I do ] there is a great deal of fever about. 
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all over the country, and you cannot be too 
careful. Who is that young lady who was in 
the room with Lady Castleton ?" 

'' Her daughter." 

" She ought not to be there. She ought 
never to enter the room." 

"But then who is to nurse her ?" 

" Send for an hospital nurse I she will know 
what to do, and how to keep the room as well 
aired as is possible. It may save any one else 
taking the infection. There are very few who are 
aware of the precaution necessary in these cases." 

'* Oh, dear, dear I what will my husband say ?" 

" It is a most unfortunate event. Has this 
lady been long with you ?" 

'*She only came two days ago, to pay us a 
call, and I persuaded her to stay." 

** A relation, I presume ?" 

" Yes, she is my husband's niece." 

" Then I do not see what else can be done ; 
she is really far too ill to be moved without con- 
siderable risk." 

'* Oh, she must stay, of course ; but I wish 
my husband and children were not here ; and 
I doubt if I can persuade Mr. Stapylton to 

" I will speak to him myself ; I think I shall 
be able. Shall I give you the address where you 
should write for a nurse T 
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" Yes, pray do, if my husband will consent to 
having one in the house." 

Mr. Stapylton proved far more tractable than 
his wife feared. There was no place he liked so 
well as Mound Castle ; but he enjoyed life, and 
had no desire to die of fever. So the doctor 
found little difficulty iu persuading him of the 
great desirability, if not the absolute necessity, 
of leaving it for a while, and having it thoroughly 
purified before his return. 

He also agreed at once to a hospital nurse, and 
the doctor undertook to telegraph for one from 
the town where he lived, by which means she 
could probably arrive in the course of the next 
day. What was to be done with Marion ?" 

" She ought to go with you," said the doctor 

with decision. He then took his leave, promising 

to return early the next day. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Stapylton informed 

Marion, as gently as she could, of what he had 

said, adding : 

" I hope you will go with us, my dear ; your 
mother will be in far better hands than any of 
ours. She will be taken care of by some one 
who understands the business. We shall be 
really glad to have you. I think Hugh would 
be quite disconsolate if you are not with us." 

But this Marion absolutely refused to do. 
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** It is most kind of you to ask me ; indeed, 
I do not know how to express my sense of all 
you are doing for us, nor my deep regret that 
our visit should have been the means of putting 
you all out, as it has done : but I cannot leave 
mamma. I have no fear of infection, and even 
had I, my place is with her." 

Mrs. Stapylton tried in vain to shake her de- 
termination. Marion remained firm, and Mrs. 
Stapylton yielded at last ; she felt there was no- 
thing to be said in reply to Marion's simple 
question, *' If I were so ill, would mamma leave 
me r 

The following morning the whole family, with 
Miss Brown, departed for the seaside, with the 
exception of Mrs. Stapylton, who remained until 
the evening, to await the arrival of the nurse, 
and to make every arrangement that was in her 
power for Marion's comfort and safety. 

The nurse, a Miss Golden, happily arrived 
about eleven, while the doctor was still in the , 
house. He was very vexed with Marion for re- 
maining, and gave Miss Golden the most strin- 
gent orders to keep her away from the sick room ; 
but, like many others, he did not take into con- 
sideration the sentiments of human nature — 
the result being that, as soon as he had left the 
house, Marion quietly installed herself by her 
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mother's bed, whence it was in no one's power 
to remove her without using actual force. 

Miss Golden, too, so entirely sympathised with 
Marion, and had such firm faith in the efficacy 
of the proper means of avoiding infection, that 
she not only did not try to make her go, but 
undertook to persuade the doctor to allow her 
to share the duties of nursing Lady Castleton 
with herself. 

Mrs. Stapylton took a most friendly leave of 
Marion, and, as she kissed her, said : 

" I am very sorry for you, dear ; and if you 
have any difficulties, do not hesitate to apply to 
me." 

Thus Marion was left sole mistress in the 
house she had gone to, only a few days before, 
as a perfect stranger. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE GREAT MYSTERY. 



Several days passed slowly by, during which the 
doctor came twice regularly each day to see his 
patient. Miss Golden proved herself invaluable ; 
everything that could be done, was done for 
Lady Castleton, both by her and Marion ; but 
in spite of medicine and nursing, no change for 
the better appeared. She was in a continuous 
state of semi-unconsciousness, alternating with 
times when she talked incessantly, during 
which she exhibited great fear of those about 
her ; so much so, indeed, of Marion, that Miss 
Golden insisted on her leaving the room when 
they came on, as her presence only aggravated 
the distress of the patient in a manner which 
was particularly distressing to a daughter 
to see. 

A week had elapsed in this dreary round. 
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and in spite of all that Miss Golden could say, 
Marion was getting seriously alarmed as to the 
possible end, when one day she descended into 
the garden to get a little fresh air. It was only 
in the garden there ever was fresh air ; in the 
house, with doors and windows constantly open, 
the rooms were always close and oppressive. 
But this day even the garden was little more 
refreshing than the house. A hot, thick mist 
was everywhere, there was not a breath stirring, 
and Marion, after sauntering slowly about, at 
last sat down on a rustic bench, shaded by 
wild hops and honeysuckle, with the intention 
of considering what she must do in every 
-eventuality. 

She had been thinking so exclusively of her 
mother's condition during the past week, that 
-everything else had remained in abeyance. So 
it came upon her now as with a new shock, what 
an expense was being incurred; and, remem- 
bering only too well the empty purse her 
mother had shown her the night before they 
left Powdridge Court, who was to pay for it ? 

The sudden change from that luxurious house 
to homeless poverty, with the insouciance of 
youth, had made scarcely any impression upon 
her, until it was followed by her mother's illness. 
The relief, too, to her own feelings in escaping 

38—2 
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from a marriage she loathed, with, when she 
WHK free, all the possibilities thus afforded of 
uffain making it right with Mr. Wymerly, had 
8o completely absorbed all her thoughts, that it 
wiiH only now it broke upon her, the utter 
hopolussness and powerlessness of her actual 
poHJtion. 

Ah one thought after another passed through 
her mind, each more petrifying in its effect than 
the one that had preceded it, Marion's heart 
B(*()med to turn to stone, and she knew not 
wlujiico to hope for relief. With these miserable 
foelingH came all sorts of morbid doubts. Was 
bIh^ really tho cause of her mother's illness ? and 
if she did not recover, should she have that as a 
piece of remorse for the rest of her days ? And 
tho!i, in spite of all her present anxiety, bitterest 
feeling of all, where was Mr. Wymerly ? Was 
he loHt to her for ever ? Had she behaved in 
the most shameful way to Mr. Carlyle, and 
killed her mother, all through her want of 
courage to carry through the sacrifice she had 
undertaken, and it was all in vain ? When she 
recalled the dance at Moorton Manor, the heart- 
less way in which she had behaved, she knew 
there was really no hope left for her. She had 
simply driven him away, when she might have 
kept him. For some time Marion was a prey to 
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the wildest jealousy, as Cecilia rose before her, as 
she had appeared that same night. There was a 
woman any man might be proud to call his wife. 
And he ! Marion pressed both her hands to her 
heart, as she asked herself whether any woman 
could refuse him ? In the midst of these dreary 
thoughts, a messenger came to say that the 
doctor had come, and wished to see her. 

Marion found him downstairs, he looked very 
grave. He made her faike a seat, and then, 
seating himself, said, " Who are your nearest 
relations T 

^' We have no nearer relations than my 
mothers uncle, here." 

" Then you have no brother ?" 

" No." 

" Who acts for your mother when she is in 
difficulties r 

" I really don't know ; mamma has always 
done everything herself." 

" Has she no lawyer V 

" Yes, I believe so ; but I have never seen 
him." 

" Hum !" said the doctor ; then after a pause, 
^' Could you write to him ?" 

" I might be able to find the address, but I 
do not know it." 

The doctor rose and walked to the window. 
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After a minute he returned, and clearing hi» 
throat, said, " Where do you propose going 
when you leave here ?" 

" I do not know, mamma always settles ; we 
have no permanent home. Do you think her 
»)ctter to^ay ?" 

'* Have you been here before ? I do not re- 
member to have seen you." 

" No, we have lived abroad ; this is my first 
visit. You did not say whether you thought 
mamma better ?" 

" No, my dear, she is not better. Give me 
your aunt's address, and I will write to her my- 
self." 

This Marion did, and having got it, the 
doctor left the room and house without another 
word, while Marion sat down for a moment to 
recover from the alarm which the abruptness of 
his questions and manner had given her. 

When she rose to leave the room, she was 
met at the door by the housemaid, " I am sorry 
to trouble you, miss, but this morning I got a 
letter from Mrs. Stapylton, telling me to send 
her some things which are in her wardrobe. It'a 
not my business. I don't know where they are, 
and I've been looking ever so long for them, and 
can't find them. I thought, maybe, you wouldn'c 
mind giving a look yourself, before I write back 
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and say they're not there. Missus seems so very 
particular about having them sent at once." 

" I will come directly/' said Marion ; " it's no 
trouble at all." 

She followed the maid into Mrs. Stapylton's 
room. While unlocking the wardrobe-door, the 
servant said, " The key was sent in the letter, and. 
Mrs. Stapylton particularly tells me to keep it in 
my own hands, so I don't like to ask one of the 
other servants to help me. It's very good of 
you, miss, but I thought you wouldn't mind." 

The maid proceeded to draw out shelf after 
shelf, but all in vain. The piece of lace that 
was wanted was not there, but in lifting the 
various articles, in order to look for it, she un- 
covered the box which contained the diamond 
bracelet, and the shawl, carelessly done up in a 
piece of paper, fell on to the ground, dragging 
the box with it. 

In falling, the box opened, and displayed its 
contents, but so far away was it from Marion s 
thoughts, that she would scarcely have noticed 
it, had not the piece of paper which had been 
round the shawl attracted her attention, as she 
picked it up, by seeing her mother's name 
written upon it at full length, addressed to her 
at Powd ridge Court. She looked at it again 
and again, as if she were in a dream, and placing 
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the paper on the bed, took up the shawl. No 
sooner had she done so, than she recognised 
it as at least a facsimile of the one Mr. Carlyle 
had given her. There was a peculiar mark at 
one corner of the shawl by which it could be 
easily distinguished, and that corner she at this 
minute held in her own hand. She then ob- 
served the bracelet, which was the identical one 
which Mr. Carlyle had clasped round her arm 
the morning when he presented her with the 
family jewels. There could be no mistake about 
it, as it had a very peculiar arrangement of the 
stones, which made it easily recognisable. 

What could it mean ? How was it possible 
these things had come here ? 

Hastily reclasping the case which contained the 
bracelet, with a feeling of strange bewilderment, 
almost as though she were prying where she had 
no right to look, Marion turned once more to 
the piece of paper on which Lady's Castleton's 
name was written, and saw that it had come 
from a shop in London, from which a great 
number of her wedding-clothes had been had. 
The maid just then interrupted her thoughts, 
by exclaiming : 

" Here it is, miss I see, this is the very piece ! 
I never should have found it without you, but 
I'm sorry to have troubled you, all the same," 
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and advancing to the bed, she swept off paper, 
*shawl, and everything that had been laid upon 
it, and replaced them quickly in the wardrobe. 

There was nothing more for Marion to do 
but to leave the room, which she did, utterly 
perplexed, though not for one moment suspect- 
ing the real state of the case, yet determining 
when Mrs. Stapylton returned, to find out, if 
she possibly could, about this mystery. 

As she walked slowly upstairs, with the in- 
tention of returning to her mother's room, it 
suddenly occurred to her that she had not 
written, as she intended to have done, to Mrs. 
Staply ton, to ask her advice as to the right way 
of getting money enough for their present ex- 
penses. Marion had very unpractical notions 
about money ; she knew she was ignorant about 
ways and means, but she thought it was only 
ignorance, and that those who were wiser always 
did find a way to do what was necessary. So 
she had no hesitation, as she could not speak to 
her mother, in consulting her aunt on the sub- 
ject. She therefore went down again and wrote 
her letter, in which she said " that her mother 
had told her she was just then short of cash ; 
and, therefore, as she had now only a few shil- 
lings in her own purse, and she could not speak 
to her mother about it, she hoped Mrs. Stapyl- 
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ton would not mind the trouble of telling her 
what she should do to get some. There were 
several small things now she wanted to pay for, 
and then there would be the doctor's bill, as 
well as Miss Golden to be paid, and she did 
not know whether the latter ought not to be 
paid every week, and if so, she really could not 
do it without help." 

Just as she had completed her letter. Miss 
Golden entered the room. She was surprised 
to find Marion there, and said so : "I thought 
you were in the garden.'' 

" I was for a short time, but the doctor asked 
to speak to me." 

" What did he say ?" 

'* Oh, not much ; he wanted to know who 
was mamma s man of business. He said mamma 
was no better." 

" Was that all ?" 

*' Yes, pretty nearly. He left the room in a 
hurry. I was coming to you, to hear more, when 
one of the maids interrupted me.'' 

" What cowards these men are !" was Miss 
Golden's comment to herself. But she said 
aloud : *' I thought he would have told you the 
real state of the case. The truth is, your mother 
is not only not better — she is much worse, and 
the doctor wishes ta have further advice. He 
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will return this afternoon, with a physician from 
the town where he lives ; but I think it only- 
right and kind to tell you, he does it merely as 
a matter of form. He has quite made up his 
own mind about the case, and as I have watched 
many such, I have little doubt he is rfght." 

'' You think mamma will not get better,'' said 
Marion in a low voice. 

" I do, my dear. The doctor thinks she must 
have been in a very low state when she was taken 
ill, and have had very little power of resist- 
ance." 

To this Marion made no reply ; she sat ab- 
sorbed in thought, yet without the least realising 
what was before her. 

Miss Golden waited a short time, and then 
said : 

" I shall now go back again upstairs ; do you 
come when you feel able, but do not hurry your- 
self. There is nothing to be done but what I can 
well do." 

She then left the room. 

The thousand thoughts and feelings that 
rushed through Marion's brain kept her so long 
motionless, that, when the clock struck one, she 
was startled to find it was dinner-time, and 
that she had never been near her mother yet. 
She started up, and went quickly into the sick 
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room. As she entered, Lady Castleton turned 
to see who it was, and then beckoned her to 
eome near with her finger. She was too weak 
to raise her voice loud enough. 

The big tears rose in Marion's eyes, but she 
strove hard to keep them back, and coming up 
to the bedside, took her mother s hand within 
her own. 

Lady Castleton looked at her with a tender- 
ness which had been long wanting in the rela- 
tions between the mother and daughter ; and 
now, under the present circumstances, to see the 
old fond expression in her mother s eyes, brought 
such a lump into Marion's throat, that she could 
hardly retain self-possession. But she did so, 
and bent such loving eyes over the wasted face 
before her, that her mother closed her eyes, 
whilst the tears slowly trickled down her cheeks. 

Lady Castleton carried Marion s hand to her 
lips, and then tried to speak, but no sound was 
audible, and, with a weary look of disappoint- 
ment, she gave up the attempt, while the tears 
flowed all the faster from her eyes. 

" Dear, dear mamma !" said Marion, in the 
greatest distress, " do not trouble yourself about 
me." 

Lady Castleton, with a great effort, opened 
her arms, into which Marion threw herself. 
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mingling her own sobs with her mothers, 
tears. 

Miss Golden here came forward to separate 
them ; such agitation might greatly shorten 
the time Lady Castleton had yet to live ; and 
there were many arrangements she had still to 
make, if it were possible, that could only be ac- 
complished under the most favourable circum- 
stances. So Miss Golden carried Marion off, and 
made her take some food, though it almost 
choked her, and insisted that she should not re- 
turn to her mother until after the doctor had 
paid his second visit. 

But it was vain for Marion to try to rest ; each 
solitary hour that passed became more insup- 
portable, and she stole again into her mother s 
room, long before the doctor, who had many other 
visits to pay, returned, bringing with him Dr. 
Pritchard, the consulting physician of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Towards evening Lady Castleton had some- 
what rallied, and the doctors, after seeing her^ 
left with the oracular announcement that there 
was no change in her condition. Miss Golden 
was not deceived by this, but Marion had a faint 
hope that it might be the commencement of 
something better. 

The following morning Mrs. Stapylton received 
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both Marion's and the doctor's letter. The latter 
was written without any ambiguity, and said 
plainly that the case was hopeless, and that the 
«nd might come at any moment. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stapylton were greatly 
shocked. In leaving the house they meant only 
to avoid infection, but had no anticipation of 
anything but their niece's recovery; now it 
looked as though they had deserted a young 
girl when she most needed support. 

Mrs. Stapylton at once determined to return, 
if what the doctor said proved true, leaving her 
husband and children where they were until 
the house had been purified. She would have 
liked to have gone as soon as she had the 
intelligence, but her husband insisted upon her 
waiting until they heard again. 

*' Doctors are very often mistaken, Kate. I 
can't say I think much of any of them." 

" Oh dear, how can you say so, when you 
know how kind and attentive Mr. Bawtree has 
always been to me." 

** Well, they've kind hearts some of them, but 
for all that, they're arrant humbugs ; at least, 
that's my opinion. You can take it for what it 
is worth." 

" Not much, you dear old thing," said Mrs. 
Stapylton, kissing him. " But I have no wish 
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you should try their skill, how ever clever they 
may be." 

" Nor I, you either, in spite of their soft 
«awder. So youll just stay here until we hear 
what happens next." 

So Mrs. Stapylton was reduced to writing, 
which she immediately proceeded to do, begging 
Mr. Bawtree to see that the patient had every- 
thing she could possibly want ; and then writing 
to Marion a very kind letter, in which she said 
that Lady Castleton had been very confidential 
to her about her afiairs, and that she knew she 
had money enough to meet all present neces- 
sities. 

When Marion received this letter, she ac- 
cepted the- statement without hesitation, though 
wondering how it was compatible with what 
her mother had , said to her. But she knew 
that Lady .Castleton had wanted to talk over 
business with her uncle, so she supposed he had 
made matters smooth. 

Lady Castleton lingered longer than the 
doctor expected. Three days elapsed, and she 
seemed a trifle better. She even felt so herself, 
and asked Miss Golden to leave her alone with 
Marion, as she would try to say some things to 
her that she wanted her to know. So Marion 
took her place by the bedside, and Lady Castle- 
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ton, at intervals, and with great diflSculty, told 
her that she felt she should not recover, that 
nhe now knew she had made great mistakes for 
which Marion would suffer, and that this was 
a heavy weight upon her heart She asked 
Marion to forgive her for the past. She had 
always meant to do the best for her, but she 
saw now she had not done so. 

** When I am gone/' continued the poor 
woman, '* you will have a life of struggle before 

yot.." 

Here Lady Castleton became so agitated that 
Marion entreated her to stop ; but she would not 
hear her, and after a brief pause resumed : 

" I have done many w^rong things, things I 
would not do again, but, my child, think kindly 
of your mother when she is no longer with you/' 

Here Lady Castleton sank back, utterly ex- 
hausted, and a long time passed in silence. 
Marion gave her her medicine, and after taking 
it, she roused again, and said : 

" My child, my child, you will be a beggar I" 

" Oh, mother dear, don't, don't. What does 
it matter ?*' 

" I hope your uncle will be good to you — ^you 
will need it. You must apply to my lawyer. 
Mr. Watson has my will." There was another 
long pause. She then added : " I've little to 
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leave you, but debts — my poor, poor child. 
Marion, say that you forgive your mother/' 

** Dear, dear mamma, how can you ask such a 
thing? IVe nothing to forgive. Do, pray, not 
worry yourself, but try and sleep," and Marion 
kissed her mother very tenderly. 

Lady Castleton took hold of Marion's hand, 
and holding it fast within her own, lay back, 
and closed her eyes. 

Thus they remained a long while, until, unable 
any longer to bear the cramped position in which 
she was, Marion gently moved, and looking at 
her mother's face, she saw that the great change 
had come ; the spirit had for ever fled. 

It was fortunate for the poor child that Miss 
Golden soon after, thinking she had left them 
long enough alone, re-entered the room. When 
Marion's father had died, she was quite a child, 
and much too young to know anything about 
the sad details of such an event, and however 
much she had fancied herself prepared for the 
possibility that had just occurred, when it really 
took place, and death in all its wonder, and its 
beauty, and its mystery, was actually before her, 
an unexpected awe fell upon her that almost 
took away from her the power of breath. She 
made no sound, but kneeling by the side of the 
VOL. III. 39 
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bed, had, just then, but one wish, that she 
might be left alone. This experience was too 
new to her. It hiid come upon her so suddenly. 
She did not know what she was without the mo- 
ther, who had been her constant and almost her 
only companion. All in the past that had in any 
way been disagreeable between them vanished 
as if it had never had any reality, and her heart 
ached with that sad longing to recall, even one 
day, if it were possible, whilst realising that it 
can never be. 

When Miss Golden opened the door and saw 
Marion kneeling by the bedside, with her face 
buried against it, she was struck by her attitude, 
and hurried up to her. A single glance told 
her the truth, and she was almost as much sur- 
prised as Marion had been. She quite expected 
that Lady Castleton would have lived perhaps 
even several days more. 

Miss Golden was used to the sight of death, 
but she had never before been where the only 
survivor was an only daughter. Naturally 
kmdhearted, though from the habit of com- 
manding her feelings somewhat staid in 
iiianner, she was grieved for the suffering of 
the young, lonely being, whose staff and stay 
seemed gone ; and with an amount of feeling 
^bich Marion would not have anticipated, she 
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raised her from her kneeling position^ and took 
her into another room. 

There Miss Golden made her lie down, and 
after a few kindly attentions, which no one 
better understood than she did, she left her 
alone, and returned to perform the necessary- 
duties to all that was mortal of Lady Castleton. 



39—2 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEFT ALONE. 

" I TOLD you, my dear, that the doctors knew, 
nothing about it. What a lucky thing it was 
that T had the sense to prevent your running 
off as you wanted, eh, Kate ?" 

As Mr. Stapylton said this, while buttering a 
piece of toast ready to eat with his egg at 
breakfast the morning after th^ day on which 
Lady Castleton died, Mrs. Stapylton turned 
over a heap of letters which were lying ready 
for her, and finding one from Mound Castle, 
quickly broke it open, and made herself master 
of its contents. She then handed it to her lord 
and master, without comment. 

He put down his knife, somewhat surprised 
at his wife's unusual taciturnity, and began to 
read it. The letter was from Miss Golden, 
announcing what had happened, and adding 
that ithough of course she would remain until 
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some one could be with Miss Castleton, yet that 
she was wanted so much elsewhere, that she 
begged to be released as soon as she could. 
The old gentleman's eyes were dim as he 
returned the letter to his wife, and his voice 
was husky, as he remarked : 

"To think, now, that I should be left, and 
that young thing taken." 

" It's very horrible 1" said Mrs. Stapylton. 
"What will Marion do? Of course I shall 
return to-day." 

" Would it not be better if she were to come 
here T 

"Not yet, dear — impossible till after the 
funeral." 

" You're right, dear, as you usually are," said 
Mr. Stapylton, with a mildness he did not often 
show, for he liked to rule, and to show that he 
was master in his own house — a weakness that 
he shares with most husbands. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day Mrs. Stapylton arrived at Mound 
Castle, where she was met at the door by Miss 
Golden, with whom she had a long talk before 
seeing Marion. 

" This is a very sad return for you, ma'am, 
but I am very much obliged to you for coming. 
There is so much sickness about, we really 
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cannot supply the demands that are made upon 
us, and only yesterday I received a note from 
our superintendent, asking me how soon I 
thought I could be released." 

" Of course — ^you shall go at once. We are 
greatly indebted to you for the time you have 
been here. When would you like to go ?" 

" This evening, if it would not be too incon- 
venient." 

Mrs. Stapylton was rather surprised at this, 
but she had plenty of spirit, and after a mo- 
ment's consideration agreed, saying : 

"But tell me first all particulars; were you 
not very much surprised at Lady Castleton's 
death? Neither my husband nor I had any 
idea but what she would recover — and how is 
that poor child ?" 

To all these questions Miss Golden replied 
with full details, and, their talk ended, went to 
prepare for her departure ; while Mrs. Sta- 
pyltoD, after taking off her bonnet, proceeded 
to the room where Marion was. 

When Marion saw her enter, she hesitated 
what to do; she felt like a guilty thing, and 
wondered whether Mrs. Stapylton had just come 
back %o send her away. It added immensely to 
her sorrow, that all this trouble had happened 
in a stranger's house, although the house of a 
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relative; and in spite of all the kindness she 
had received — nay, rather in consequence of it 
— Marion's most pressing d.esire just now was 
to relieve Mound Castle of her presence. 

Mrs. Stapylton, though a very shrewd, was a 
kind-hearted woman, and when she opened the 
door, her mind was pretty equally divided be- 
tween genuine pity for Marion, and wonder as 
to what could be done with her. Of the latter 
feeling, however, she did not show anything, 
but, walking up to her, put her arms round her, 
as she might have done to her own daughter, 
and kissed her with real kindness. 

Marion's tears now flowed fast and freely, she 
laid her head on Mrs. Stapylton's shoulder, and 
sobbed violently. 

Mrs. Stapylton was much moved by this ; there 
was such an abandon in Marion's grief, as if she 
had held up until then, and now the restraints 
had all broken loose, that Mrs. Stapylton, to 
her own surprise, cried too, and a sympathy 
seemed established between them, that nothing 
else could have brought about so quickly. 

When Marion had in some measure recovered 
her composure, Ae began to express strongly 
her sense of the trouble she had been, and of 
the kindness she had received ; but Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton soon interrupted her, and said : 
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" Would you not have done as mucli for my 
daughter ? It is little enough we have to bear 
in comparison with you." 

" Oh, I would do anything I could for any- 
one of you," said Marion, with fervour. " As 
soon as T possibly can I will go, but, perhaps, 
before I do, you will help me to settle what I 
had better do ?" 

" Indeed, you must do no such thing 1 my 
husband would be quite angry with me if I let 
you leave us in such a way. You must stay as 
long as you like, and as to your future, there is 
plenty of time to discuss that when he returns 
home." 

The tone Mrs. Stapylton took was a great 
relief to Marion's anxious uncertainty. At least 
she had a house over her head for a time, and 
she thanked her aunt with a simple warmth 
that made that lady feel more than ever drawn 
towards her. 

A fortnight passed; the funeral was over; 
the house had been fumigated and aired through- 
out ; Mrs. Stapylton and Marion, who had left 
for a week, were expected back in the course 
of another, and, meanwhile, the rest of the 
family were to return from the seaside. All 
this had been most kindly arranged, in order 
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that Marion should not return to an empty- 
house. 

As the days passed by, and she more and 
more realised the great loneliness of her present 
position, her dejection increased so much, that 
her aunt was puzzled what to do with her. It 
is very diflScult for any one to put themselves 
into a position of which they have no expe- 
rience whatever, and, with all her kindhearted- 
ness — though Mrs. Stapylton said to herself and 
others that Marion's was a very lonely one — 
the idea she had formed in her own mind of 
that loneliness was as far from the reality that 
was making Marion's heart ache, as 

"Moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine." 

Marion had no intimate personal friend. Lady 
Castleton had always discouraged her making 
any. If her daughter had accepted hospitality 
where there were daughters with whom she was 
really intimate, such hospitality would have had 
to be returned, and that would have been an 
unnecessary expense." 

" Be friendly as you please," was her mother's 
usual dictum, " but always remain on the safe 
side ; you never know what girls or their customs 
are, and I wish my daughter not to be drawn into 
connexions that might prove inconvenient." 

That last word is one that may be safely re- 
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commended^ for its convenience, in most dilem- 
mas. 

In consequence, both mother and daughter had 
many unexceptionable acquaintance, but no real 
friends ; and now that Marion was left alone, and 
looked round, and towards her future, she was 
absolutely appalled at her isolated position. 

It was inevitable that her thoughts turned 
again and again to the possibility of meeting Mr. 
Wymerly ; but, though she could not give up all 
hope of it, yet her common-sense always ended 
by the question, full of despair : " If I did, what 
then r 

And so the days passed on, and as yet no word 
had passed between Mrs. Stapylton and her niece 
as to what she should do with herself ; the former 
avoiding the subject in the vain hope that some 
slight return of cheerfulness would enable her to 
approach it with less pain ta Marion, and the 
latter continuing quiescent, from the benumbing 
effect of sheer mental suffering. 

They had gone to a farmhouse on the property. 
The country round about was beautiful, well- 
wooded, grass-mead owed, cheerful, and home- 
like. The neighbourhood was just what is par- 
ticularly soothing to deep sorrow — ^friendly and 
cheerful. The greater part of each day was 
spent in the open air; and they returned from 
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every walk with their hands full of wild flowers, 
which were in more kindly relation to Marion's 
heart, in its present desolation, than the finest 
hothouse flowers would have been. 

She placed them in tumblers in their sitting- 
room, and would sit for a long while together, 
with an open book unread before her, dreaming 
over her unknown future and her only too-well- 
known past, while gazing into their placid faces, 
and unconsciously receiving a soothing help from 
simple beauty and innocence, such as guileless 
childhood can, besides, alone bestow. 

To watch by grief so deep that time is abso- 
lutely necessary for its mitigation, even, is a great 
trial to the prosperous and happy ; and Mrs. 
Stapylton was beginning to feel a little impatient 
that Marion seemed to grow less, rather than 
more, cheerful. She thought it must be time to 
begin to rouse her, so, the evening before their 
intended return to Mound Castle, when Marion, 
by a great effort over herself, proposed to consult 
her as to what she should do, her aunt no 
longer opposed her doing so, but encouraged her 
to proceed. So Marion began : 

" You told me in a letter that you knew my 
dear mother had money ; and I feel it is more 
than time for me to know how much it is. From 
what she had said to me before we came here, I 
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believe we were just now very badly provided ; 
but if you know more than I do, it will be a 
great relief to me if you will tell me all you do 
know. I should be so glad to pay you all I owe 
you, and then I could settle what to do myself 
next." 

** I do not at all know what your uncle will 
choose to receive, dear child ; but, by his desire, 
I have written to your mother's lawyer to send 
an account of the property, and what debts may 
be due against it. On our return to-morrow we 
shall probably find the answer ; and meanwhile, 
1 can tell you that your mother had, I know, in 
her possession, a hundred and fifty guineas." 

" Indeed 1" said Marion, to whom this seemed 
twice as great as its actual value ; ** how very 
odd !" 

" Why is it odd r 

'* Because the night before we came here 
mamma told me that all the money she then had 
was in a purse she showed me." 

Mrs. Stapylton was puzzled what to do. 
Having no idea of the real reason why Lady 
Castleton did not wish Marion to know of the 
transaction that had taken place, yet feeling 
that the simplest thing, under the circum- 
stances, was to state the truth, she yet 
hesitated, as she had promised not to do so. 
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Marion's mind was running on fast, and this 
hesitation only made it work the faster^ and she 
cut short her aunt's perplexities by saying : 

" And there is a question I should like to ask 
you, if it would not be impertinent." 

"By all means ask it, my dear." 

Marion then told her how the housemaid had 
asked her to help find the piece of lace, and how, 
in doing so, she had come upon the bit of paper, 
with her mother s address upon it, round a 
valuable shawl ; and would Mrs. Stapylton mind 
telling her when she had bought, and where, 
that very shawl ; it was so like one that she had 
seen elsewhere ? 

" Yes, dear, I will ; as you have seen it, I do 
not feel that there is' anything to be gained for 
you by concealing the truth; had your dear 
mother lived, it would be different. Wishing to 
save you vexation, she told me not to let you 
know about the little transaction that we had 
together, but now it can only come to you as a 
fresh proof of her affection for you, without any 
annoyance that she should be deprived of things 
she valued." 

"Do you mean you had that shawl from 
mamma ? and that bracelet, the diamond one I 
mean, in the leather case T 

" Do not distress yourself, Marion, or I shall 
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regret not having held my tongue, as I promised 
to do. But the facts are these. Your mother 
was short of money, as she told you, and she 
asked me, as a relative, and a friend, as the thing 
could be done quite privately, whether I could 
help her to dispose of them. She thought you 
would not like it, and wished to spare you ; but 
as she felt she should not want them, now that 
your marriage was broken off, she determined, 
and I must say I think it was very wise of her, 
to part with these things sooner than borrow 
money." 

During this speech Marion felt turning icy 
cold. Whatever pain she had suffered from the 
lops of her mother, it was nothing to. what she 
now endured, as the truth flashed through her 
mind. She stared fixedly out of the window, 
without moving, until Mrs. Stapylton began to 
grow impatient at what appeared to her such a 
senseless clinging to finery. 

" I should not have expected you to care so 
much about keeping these things, Marion." 

She began hurriedly. "Oh, it's not that, 

but " and then stopped short. She could 

not blacken her mother's memory. 

" But what T asked her aunt. 

"Was this the money you said you knew 
mamma had ?" 
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" Yes, it was ; how odd you are." 

*' And the amount ?" 

"A hundred and fifty guineas." 

"And is that all the money mamma pos- 
sessed T 

" I believe so ; but that will go a long way ; it 
will clear all your present expenses." 

This reply simply overwhelmed Marion. 
Then she was actually a beggar, and the daughter 
of a mother who had stolen these things from 
Mr. Carlyle. 

The pain she endured was so acute, that it 
made her rigid; and with an amount of self- 
command that made her ten years older in that 
minute, she got up, and turning to Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton, said : 

" You have been very good to me ; you must 
not think me odd, but I have so much to con- 
sider, and I am so little used to it. I shall get 
more accustomed to it in time." 

And she left the room, and went into the 
garden at the back of the house. 

It was full moon, every spot was flooded with 
its light, and the strong scent of carnations and 
rockets filled the air. Marion walked to the 
end furthest from the house, and leaned her 
head against the post of the gate which led into 
the meadow beyond. 
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" Oh God 1" she exclaimed in the dead silence, 
when no one could hear her but Him ; ** How can 
I bear this I*' 

After a time, to walk backwards and for- 
wards gave her a sort of relief, to be followed by 
only more acute sufferings when she paused. 

She had been there above an hour, when the 
farmer's wife came down the walk to fasten the 
gate for the night, and was much surprised to 
find her there alone, and without bonnet or 
shawl of any kind ; but she only said, " I didn't 
mean to disturb you, miss ; I didn't know you 
were here." 

Her coming, however, broke Marion's solitude, 
which was what she alone desired ; so, merely 
replying ** that she was going in," she passed on, 
and returned into the house. 

Mrs. Stapylton had already retired, so there 
was no necessity to see her again, and Marion 
went to her own room, only too glad that a 
night must elapse before she had again to face 
any fellow-creature. 

The following morning they returned to 
Mound Castle, where the rest of the family 
had already arrived. Hugh gave them a bois- 
terous welcome ; he was enchanted to get back 
to his various pets, and not a little pleased to 
see Marion again. He was a little restrained 
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by the sight of her black dress, and the sadness 
of her countenance ; but when he jumped up 
to kiss her, and threw his arms round her 
neck, so sweet a smile covered her face, that 
he felt it was all right, and at once carried 
her ofi' to go the round of his favourites with 
him. 

There was a pile of letters and papers await- 
ing every one, and amongst them a great many 
addressed to Marion ; some containing really 
kind inquiries from those she and her mother 
knew only as acquaintance, others full of the 
usual set phrases on occasions of bereavement, 
but not one expressed any desire to see Marion, 
or made any oflfer of assistance. 

These letters had been forwarded from the 
lawyer, and his letter Marion opened the last. 
It was polite and formal, and contained an 
account of the various bills which had been 
sent in to him as soon as Lady Castleton's death 
was known, as well as the announcement that 
he had advanced to her a quarter's annuity, 
and that, as she had died before it became due, 
he had added it to the other bills due from the 
estate. The estate yielded an income of thirty 
pounds a-year, and when all the debts were 
paid out of the capital, it would leave a balance 
VOL. ni.» . 40 
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in Marion's favour of exactly one hundred 
pounds. 

Marion had been so upset by the discovery of 
the previous evening, that even this destitution 
staring her in the face did not touch her in 
comparison. It contained even one drop of 
comfort ; she had quite determined not to touch 
the money that Mrs. Stapylton had paid for 
the shawl and bracelet, and, if possible, that 
she would get them back and return them to 
their rightful owner. But without any money 
in her purse, she had feared this might have 
been a work of time ; but here was the means. 
With that hundred pounds she could manage 
to subsist until some way could be found of 
earning a livelihood, she little doubted, and 
even if she did trespass somewhat upon the hos- 
pitality of the Stapyltons, what was that com- 
pared to living upon unlawful gains ? 

Mrs. Stapylton could not make her out. 
Marion had handed the lawyer's letter to her 
as soon as she had read it herself, with so much 
cheerfulness in her face, that she was quite un- 
prepared for what it contained, and what she 
said to herself, and afterwards repeated to her 
husband, was, how odd it was that any one 
should seem so ignorant about money, as to 
regret a shawl and bracelet which were only 
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fit to be worn by a rich woman, and to be 
pleased at the possession of a paltry hundred 
pounds, with nothing to replace it. Hereupon 
the husband and wife held a colloquy about 
Marion's future, which resulted in the deter- 
mination of asking her to remain on with them 
for the present. 

"I have nothing to say against it for the 
next few years," said Mrs. Stapylton, " but it 
will be different when our girls are growing up. 
Marion is a beauty, and, more than that, her 
ways are very charming; and, though I am 
their mother, I can see she beats them hollow 
as to good looks." 

Mr. Stapylton laughed out. 

"Ah, that's all very fine. You may laugh, 
but you would not like to see your girls passed 
by, and all the attention shown to your niece ; 
and it would be so, I can see." 

" I don't think I should see it," replied Mr. < 
Stapylton, endeavouring to compose his features ; 
" and, even if it were so, a penniless girl does 
not make a desirable wife." 

Two or three days passed quickly away while 
the family settled into their accustomed occupa- 
tions. There was a pause in the pressure of 
Marion's life. She wrote to the lawyer, asking 
him to pay all her mother's debts, and for the 
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present, at least, to keep what money remained 
in his own hands. This done, she set herself seri- 
ously to consider how to regain possession of the 
shawl and bracelet without betraying her mother. 
It was her fixed determination to return them to 
their rightful owner, but this involved two diffi- 
culties — getting them back, and then sending 
them. 

As soon as Mrs. Stapylton had any leisure 
time, she was anxious to put Marion at her ease, 
therefore she came to her one morning, soon after 
their return, bringing the cheque which Lady 
Castleton had asked her to cash for her, and 
which she had not yet done. Marion was alone 
in the drawing-room, and when her aunt entered, 
had just made up her mind to speak to her that 
very day ; she was young and impatient at the 
burden of delay. 

Mrs. Stapylton said to her : 

" Your uncle and 1 hope you will remain with 
us as long as you can be happy here — by which 
we mean that you should look upon this house 
as your home until you find a better one. And 
here is the money I spoke to you about. With 
good management it will last you a long time, 
and when it is finished you must let me know." 
Nothing could be kinder than this speech, but 
somehow, it seemed to make it all the more diffi- 
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cult for Marion to say what she had to say ; but 
she thanked her aunt warmly, and said she 
should be only too glad if she might remain 
where she was for a time. And then she added, 
with considerable confusion, that, as she found 
there wouldbe somemoney duetoher, afterall the 
debts were paid, that she would rather not spend 
what Mrs. Stapylton had just brought her. In 
fact, she ended with gaining strength and coher- 
ence as she proceeded, and finished by saying : 

" It will be a great kindness to me if you will 
allow me to return this cheque to you, and have 
back again the things for which it was paid." 

Mrs. Stapylton gave her a sharp glance, and 
said : 

*' Is it pride that makes you say so ? If so, it 
is very much out of place." 
Oh, no, no ; it is not that." 
Do you think you could get more for them 
than I have given ? If you do, you may be right ; 
but I gave that sum to accommodate your 
mother. I should not choose to give more, and 
she would have been contented to take less." 

Marion was dreadfully hurt at this suggestion 
— it made her appear so horribly grasping and 
ungrateful — and she looked so pained that her 
aunt saw she had made a mistake ; so she said, 
without waiting for a reply : 
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" Then ^hat is it T 

" I cannot tell you why," she replied ; " but I 
feel as if we had no right to part with 
them." 

*' No right, Marion ! Is not that setting up 
your own judgment against that of your 
mother s ? Remember, she did it. It was her 
own act. I had nothing to do with it, except to 
enable her to carry it through. Her opinion is 
at least worth as much as yours. I do not un- 
derstand why you should make any diflSculty." 

" Mamma would not have done it if she could 
have helped it," said Marion, with a bold eflfort 
to whiten her mother s act to herself. 

" Perhaps not ; but at least she can have felt 
there was nothing wrong about it ; and if it was 
necessary to her, is it less so to you ?" 

What could Marion reply ? 

•* No, Marion ; your mother told me that you 
were quite unused to money transactions, and 
what you have been saying only shows me how 
true that is. I must insist on your taking this 
money. I wish I could make it more." 

" Dear Mrs. Stapylton, I cannot take it," said 
Marion, in great agitation. 

" Well, really, this is the most extraordinary 
conduct." 

*' Oh ! if you only would trust me, and give 
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me back that shawl and bracelet I" said Marion, 
beginning to cry. 

" Which most certainly I shall not do ; and 
I hope, in time, you will return to your senses." 

Saying this, Mrs. Stapylton left the room, and 
walked upstairs into her bedroom, where she un- 
locked her wardrobe and took out the shawl in 
dispute. She then proceeded to fold it, and, 
throwing it over her shoulders, surveyed herself 
in her cheval glass. 

Mrs. Stapylton had a fine figure. Every 
woman knows the magic effect of an Indian 
shawl; and the sight of herself thus arrayed 
convinced her more than ever of the absurdity 
of Marion^s request. 

" No, poor child I if she is so foolish, I must 
save her from herself. This is just what I 
wanted ; but for her to keep or to wear it is 
equally out of the question." 

Mrs. Stapylton replaced the shawl, and then 
went downstairs with the rejected cheque to her 
husband, to whom she relat.ed the conversation 
that had taken place between herself and 
Marion; and they both agreed it was time to 
put a stop to such ways, and that Marion really 
must be taught a little common sense. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 

Several weeks passed away at Mound Castle, 
during which Marion felt, rather than knew it 
from anything that was said to her, that sh/erf ' 
had somewhat fallen in her aunt's estimation. 

No further allusion was made to the difficulty 
between them, but the shawl was never for long 
out of Marion's thoughts. How could she get 
it without accusing her mother? And to do 
that she felt to be impossible. 

Had it not been for this cloud which never 
seemed to lift, and had she been able to forget 
Mr. Wymerly, there was a great deal in het 
present life that was pleasant, and for which 
she would have felt only too thankful. But 
that wearing anxiety on the one hand, and the 
absolute impossibility of ever hearing anything 
about Mr. Wymerly in her present secluded 
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positioD, combined only too soon to make her 
feel the repose about her almost insupportable. 

The very regularity of the life made it irksome. 
The daily lessons of the children, in which she 
had no share, the daily walks and drives, how- 
ever pleasant and wholesome for a cheerful 
mind, had a monotony in them that gave no 
relief to the cares which never seemed to 
leave her. 

Hugh was her best resource ; his spirits were 
so high, his enjoyment of life so unconscious, 
that when, with the delightful egotism of 
children, he claimed her interest in all his plans 
<* and pleasures, she was thankful to the child, out 
of the huge hunger of her heart, in a measure 
of which he little thought. But when the day 
was ended, and the door had closed for the 
night between her and any external life, then 
was the time when poor Marion felt the full 
pressure of her hopeless existence. 

Instead of going to bed, and sleeping through 
the whole night, to awake refreshed for the life 
of the ensuing day, no sooner were all the good- 
nights duly gone through, and she found herself 
alone, than a crushing sense of dishonesty, 
dependence, and isolation weighed her to the 
earth. 
At these moments all the tender things that 
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Mr. Wymerly had ever said to her, returned 
with a vividness and importunity that would 
not be controlled. All the doubtful passages 
that had occurred latterly vanished entirely 
from the sweet memories and hopeful visions of 
the past. He was still her dearest — the one she 
loved above all others, and always should love, 
from whom she had been separated by no fault 
of her own, and so really constant had been her 
love through all that had since happened, that 
her engagement to Mr. Carlyle took the size of 
an episode that was quite insignificant, and 
might be passed over as a mistake, but not of 
much further importance. From dreams like 
these she would start up to remember that, 
however true she might be to him, or he to her, 
still they were absolutely separated : she had 
not the least idea where he was; and if he, 
upon hearing that her marriage with Mr. Carlyle 
had not taken place, were to endeavour to find 
her out, she now was not only a penniless girl, 
but — that shawl, oh, that shawl I The morbid 
•way in which, night after night, the same 
thoughts recurred, by such constant repetition 
only intensifying the difficulty, without leading 
to any solution, made her dread the silent 
hours when they held her in their clutch. She 
began to linger downstairs, instead of retiring 
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with the daughters of the house, until it became 
an offencje to Mrs. Stapylton, who was regular 
in all her ways. 

One night, when she had outstayed even Mr. 
Stapylton, her aunt's forbearance gave way, and 
she said, with some asperity, " Considering the 
time you were down this morning, Marion, if I 
were you I would not be the last to go to bed." 

Marion was growing hard under terror of her 
solitary self, so without any apology she con- 
tinued reading, or pretending to read, her book. 

Presently Mrs. Stapylton rose and said, " I 
shall lock the door in a few minutes. I suppose 
you do not wish to remain here through the 
night r 

Then. Marion rose, and slowly and reluctantly, 
with every delay it was possible to make, until 
her aunt waited for her at the door, she left the 
room. 

The next day Marion was down in good time 
for breakfast, but she was equally late at night, 
and as this constantly happened, Mrs. Stapylton 
remonstrated with her, and told her that though 
she was very glad to have her there, she must 
conform to the ways of the house if she meant 
to remain. Poor Marion had never lived in 
auch a regular household as this one. She had 
not meant to offend her aunt, and thought that 
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as long as she was down in good time in the 
morning, it hurt no one if she shortened the 
night as much as possible. This speech of her 
aunt s, therefore, seemed to her unnecessary and 
unkind. It oflfended her, and with the reckless- 
ness of youth, she showed it, and said^ '* I have 
always sat up as long as I liked, but if you wish 
it, I can go to bed at the same time as Hugh." 

The words were no sooner said than repented 
of; but it was too late, and Mrs. Stapylton, 
coming close up to her, replied, with an amount 
of forbearance which did her great credit, 
" What is the matter with you, Marion T 

" Nothing," said Marion, a little doggedly. 

After a minute's thought, Mrs. Stapylton 
said, *' Do you find it very dull here ?"• 

Without any consideration the answer sprang 
from her lips : 

" I am weary of my life. I cannot bear it. 
I must go away." 

Mrs. Stapylton little expected the mine she 
had sprung, but the feeling that had been 
gaining upon her for some days, that it would 
be better to make a change, kept her from 
showing the surprise she felt,, and she said : 

" I thought we had done everything we could 
to make you as happy under the circumstances 
of your present life as we could ; but, of course, 
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if you wish to leave, you are your own mistress, 
and can do so. What do you wish to do ?" 

Ah ! that was the difficulty. Marion had no 
answer to make to that question. But she did 
say she hoped her aunt would forgive her for 
saying what sounded rude and ungrateful 

" You have all been most kind to me, but I 
cannot stay here for ever. I want something to 
do, something that will occupy my thoughts, 
and if it would make me independent, too, I 
should not care what it was." 

Mrs. Stapylton smiled. "That is what all 
young ladies want to be, but independence is 
not so easily obtained. However, if you want 
occupation, that I think I could find you here. 
But occupation of any kind requires punctuality 
and regularity.'' 

" Oh, forgive me 1 I would be all that you 
wish, if I did not dread my long, sleepless 
nights.*' 

"Has it come to that, Marion?" said Mrs. 
Stapylton, with a softer expression in her face. 

" Come to that I" said Marion, unlocking the 
pent-up stream. "Night after night I lie 
awake. I cannot sleep, and only go over and 
over again the utter hopelessness of my life." 

Mrs. Stapylton had not given Marion credit 
for such an amount of forethought as was dis- 
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closed in this confession. She felt she had got 
wrong with the child too hastily, that she had 
not made sufficient allowance for her, and she 
determined to be more considerate for the 
future. The conversation that had begun so 
unpropitiously seemed to be bringing them 
nearer together again, and Mrs. Stapylton, after 
kissing her, soon after went away, saying she 
would consult her husband, and then tell 
Marion what he thought. 

The conversation between Mrs. Stapylton and 
her husband, when it took place, was' of some- 
what a lively description. The old gentleman 
could not imagine why Marion wanted anything 
to do. It was such stuff I Had she not a com- 
fortable enough home with them, and plenty to 
do, too ? It was the business of young ladies 
not to make a noise to disturb the heads of the 
house, and to look pretty. " Well, doesn't that 
give enough for any one to think about, Kate ? 
Besides being quiet herself, let her keep Hugh 
so," he added, with a chuckle to himself. 

" I expected that you would have been pleased 
at her wish to make herself independent. You 
know she really has nothing to live upon." 

** But while she lives here, and we can keep 
her without any trouble, it is as good as if she 
were an heiress." 
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"To you, perhaps, but really it is not the 
same to her." 

" But do you suppose I shall let my niece 
work for her bread V 

" I do not see why you should hinder her, if 
she wishes it." 

" But that's the absurdity — why does she wish 

itr 

" It's all right ; those who have not enough to 
live on must work." 

" I tell you it's not all right, and T won't hear 
of it. What 1 Any man or woman may come 
here iand say, * I have just met Miss Castleton 
at Such-and-such-a-place ; she's your niece, I 
believe ? She seemed very comfortable.' No, 
Kate ; I've not too many relations, and though 
her mother was a fool to marry a man who could 
only provide her with an annuity, that's not the 
girl's fault — and I like to see her pretty face 
about the house." 

'* Ah, you men are all alike when it comes to 

-the point ; but you laughed at me when I. said 

I should not like to have her here when our 

girls were older. That pretty face of hers 

might then be very much in the way." 

" / don't want to marry our girls ; it's much 
pleasanter to keep them all here." 

" Perhaps they won't think so, though." 
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" Oh, but they must, they must ; that's my 
concern, not theirs." 

" Oh, is it ? Perhaps some day you'll find 
they have opinions of their own about it." 

" I tell you, Kate, if you bring up the girls 
with such notions, you'll entirely spoil them. 
It is my concern, and they'll find it so." 

" Then I'm to tell Marion she's not to work, 
only to play ?" 

" Well, as to play, she doesn't seem much 
like that just now." 

" No, and won't until she has some regular 
employment, I am quite sure. What do you 
think of my proposing to her to teach Hugh 
French ? She has been so much abroad, her ac- 
cent is uncommonly good." 

" I don't see much harm in that, though it's 
all stufi* and nonsense." 

*' But can't you see that she may dislike to 
receive money from us without doing anything 
for it ?" 

" No, I can't, and that's a fact." 

'^^ Very well, then, I shall propose it to her," 
said Mrs. Stapylton, rising and going away, for 
fear her husband should make any further ob- 
jections. 

Marion accepted the proposal at once, though 
it was not in the least what she wished for. 
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She knew nothing about teaching, and felt not 
the slightest desire to do it, but it would give 
her something to think about ; she was very- 
fond of Hugh, and it somewhat relieved her 
sense of dependence. 

So the following day she was installed in a 
little morning-room, with grammar and dic- 
tionary, whither Hugh was sent to receive his 
first lesson. 

He bounded into the room, slamming the 
door behind him, as usual, and running up to 
Marion, jumped at once upon her lap, exclaim- 
ing, " Now, I call this jolly ; do tell me a story/' 

" Oh no, Hugh, not now; youVe come to do 
some lessons/' 

" But I shan't, though ; IVe come to hear a 
story." 

" Now, Hugh, dear, be good." 

" Now, Marion, dear, do be good." 

This was said with eyes brimming over with 
fun. 

" Hugh, you must call me Cousin Marion." 

" Not I ; your name is Marion ; cousin is 
not your name; I shall call you by your 
name." 

" Now Hugh, you must get off my lap, and 
try to pronounce exactly as I do." 

*^ Tol de riddle lol." 

VOL. III. 41 
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" Now say A, after me." 

" A, after me." 

Marion thought it best to take no notice, as 
he really tried to imitate her accent ; so she 
proceeded through the rest of the alphabet, 
Hugh carefully adding, after each letter which 
he repeated, the words "after me," "B, after 
me, C, after me," until Marion stopped. 

" Now, perhaps you'll omit those two words, 
and repeat them again." 

" Oh, certainly. I'll repeat them again as 
often as you please," and without stopping to 
take breath, he went on for the next minute, 
saying, over and over again, " repeat them 
again, repeat them again," until he suddenly 
asked her, '* Will that do, Marion ?" 

" No, Hugh, it won't do at all." 

" Oh dear, then, I'll go on," and he continued 
to repeat them until Marion put her hands to 
her ears. 

He then stopped, and Marion, looking as 
grave as she could, said : 

" Hugh, unless you behave better, there is 
no use in your coming here, and I shall have to 
tell your mamma so." 

This threat took effect, and for the next half- 
hour there was a mixture of obedience and the 
reverse, which amused, at the same time that it 
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sorely tried Marion's patience, and she could 
only hope every day's lesson would not be like 
the present one. 

At the end of the time she spoke to him 
seriously, and he promised not to give her so 
much trouble the next day. This promise was 
kept for about a week, but now that the lessons 
were carried on more regularly, Marion found 
them tedious, beyond description, to herself. 
She struggled hard against the feeling, and 
took great pains with Hugh, but the constant 
repetition necessary in teaching so young a 
child overcame her with weariness, and though 
it was only for a short time each day, she began 
to dread that hour with a degree of impatience 
that increased instead of diminishing. But she 
would not give in, and to make up for the 
tedium of the moining, she more and more in- 
dulged in dreaming about future possibilities in 
the evening. 

In order to please Mrs. Stapylton, she was 
very punctual in retiring to her room, but, once 
there, instead of going to bed, she would throw 
the window open, and with her arms resting on 
the sill, live in the world she conjured up for 
herself, until she felt that was her real life, 
and her actual present one an oppressive 
nightmare. 

41-2 
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In spite of telling herself innumerable times 
how silly it was, the constant hero of her 
romance was Mr. Wymerly, and she dwelt on 
the idea of meeting him again, and everything 
being made right between them, until her 
longing to be doing something to bring it to 
pass reached a climax of impatience. Every 
minute's delay seemed dangerous, and all the 
indefinite possibilities that might occur to 
prevent a happy ending rose up before her, one 
after the other, with a vividness that made her 
nearly despair. And the passionate cry of her 
heart was reduced to the almost hopeless longing 
to see him once more, if only to know the worst. 
Anything but this waiting. 

*' If I knew that he was married to some one 
else, I could bear it" (though the expression of 
her face gave the lie to the thoughts that were 
passing through her mind), ** but while I know 
nothing, and there may yet be time, how can I 
wait and endure it ? I must get away. I must 
leave Mound Castle. If I were once away, 
somewhere, anywhere, I should have a chance. 
Something must happen. I might meet him, 
or hear of him, but here, it is like being in a 
tomb." 

As we have said, Hugh's improvement lasted 
for a week. At the end of that time the novelty 
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of his lessons was over, and he scorned to take 
the trouble necessary for learning anything well ; 
so he recommenced playing instead of working. 
It was not likely in Marion s present mood that 
she should prove herself a capable teacher, even 
supposing she had had any real liking for the 
work. So, when Hugh was tiresome, she was 
impatient, which only made matters worse. It 
came to this, that the whole lesson was one con- 
tinual fault-finding, often ending in open de- 
fiance, or sulks. This grieved Marion very 
much ; she could not bear to be on bad terms 
with Hugh, for he was the only person in the 
house with whom she had complete sympathy, 
and when the lesson closed in disgrace, she lost 
her one companion, Besides, she was not doing 
the work she had undertaken, which made her 
utterly dissatisfied with herself. 

While things were in this unpleasant position, 
hope came from an unexpected quarter. 

When Miss Golden went away, she had left 
with Marion some books to read, which she 
hoped would be suitable to her present frame of 
mind. Miss Golden belonged to the very High 
Church party, and all her books, which contained 
good advice or pious reflections, were very 
prettily bound, with a gold cross on one side. 
Marion had seen her reading in one of these, 
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and when Miss Golden laid it down, had asked 
permission to take it up. As this was just what 
Miss Golden wished her to do, of course leave 
was immediately given, and Marion was so 
charmed with all the tasteful illustrations in- 
side the book, that eventually Miss Golden lent 
it to her, as well as one or two others, to be 
returned when done with. 

Marion looked at the illustrations, but she 
did not read much of the books. They were 
written in a style to which she was un- 
accustomed, and were far too high-flown in 
sentiment for her present mood, but she had 
kept them some time. They looked so pretty, 
lying on her table upstairs, that she did not 
hurry to send them away. However, when she 
did so, she expressed herself grateful for their 
loan, and added a somewhat highly-coloured 
description of the dreariness of her present life, 
and the terrible want she felt of something 
to do. 

In acknowledging this letter Miss Golden 
said : 

" I could not help wondering sometimes when 
I saw how you attended to your poor mother, 
whether you had ever felt any wish to nurse 
the sick ? You appeared to me so clever- 
handed and quiet in all your ways, that I 
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believe you would do it capitally. Of course, 
this is no business of mine, and your friends 
might not in any way approve it, but when I 
read your letter, I thought I would mention it, 
as you long for work. We are very much in 
need of more hands just now, and, should you 
like the idea, I would do all I could to help 
you, and you might join me at once." 

This letter arrived one morning when Hugh 
had been most particularly tiresome ; his high 
spirits, instead of cheering, had aggravated 
Marion to that degree, that she had finally de- 
termined to tell her aunt that it was no use her 
trying any more; she could not teach, and Hugh 
would not learn. So leaving the little room in 
disgust, she went into the garden, where, sitting 
upon a rustic bench, she read Miss Golden s 
letter. 

It made her heart leap within her, though 
the truth was, that she had no more vocation 
for nursing than teaching. But it was a change, 
and one that would enable her to leave Mound 
Castle. Miss Golden had told her that she was 
often sent for to every sort of place — rich and 
poor, and what the chances of such a life might 
produce, it was impossible not to hope might be 
of a nature to assist her. At any rate, she 
would be away, away ; no more dismal teaching 
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an unwilling subject. So, though she had a 
half consciousness how odd it was she should 
grasp an offer of this nature, so entirely out of 
character with the life she had hitherto led, it 

« 

was not many minutes before she had made up 
her own mind, and went hastily into the house 
in search of Mrs. Stapylton. 

Marion found her in the drawing-room, and 
without any delay, she told her about all her 
difficulties with Hugh. " You must not think 
I have not tried, or that I should not have been 
only too glad if I had succeeded ; but I do not 
know how to gain his attention, and I cannot 
bear to be angry with him, he is such a darling.*' 

Mrs. Stapylton was not very well pleased at 
hearing this. The plan had been her own, and 
she had thought it a very nice one, settling all 
Marion's difficulties, and giving Hugh the chance 
of a good French accent when he was young 
enough to really profit by it. So she listened 
somewhat coldly, and when Marion stopped, 
only said, " You have not much perseverance." 

The tears rose in Marion's eyes, but were re- 
solutely held back, as she said, " I was afraid 
you would think so, but indeed I have tried to 
do my best." 

" Then why not try a little longer ; no one 
succeeds at first." 
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" Do you really wish it ? I know I cjannot 
do it." 

'* That is a different thing, Marion. If you 
have made up your mind not to do it, of course 
you will not be able." 

" I did not make up my mind without trying 
my very best." 

" Ah, well, as you like ; but I hope I shall 
hear no more about wantinof work." 

Poor Marion ! with a desperate effort she 
asked Mrs. Stapylton if she would read Miss 
Golden's letter. 

A good deal surprised at Marions having 
heard from her, Mrs. Stapylton took the letter, 
and having read it, said, " Oh, now I understand 
it. You are tired of being here, and this will 
take you away ; but I shouldn't have thought 
you had patience enough to nurse the sick, if 
you have not enough to teach Hugh." 

" But I do not know how to teach Hugh," re- 
plied Marion, ignoring the first remark. 

" And you know so well how to do that much 
more difficult thing, sick-nursing." 

" Miss Golden thinks I could learn." 

** I am sure I do not wish to keep you here if 
you do not wish to remain, but I do not know 
what your uncle will say." 

" You are not angry with me V said Marion, 
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coining up close to her aunt in a most depre- 
cating manner. 

" Oh dear, no ; I have no right to be/' was 
the reply, in a stiff, off-hand way. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry. I'm sure I will not go if 
you wish me to remain." 

Somewhat mollified by the tone of distress in 
which this was said, Mrs. Stapylton replied, ** I 
am disappointed, Marion. I hoped you would 
have been happy, and have stayed here many 
years ; but perhaps I expected too much, and I 
will not stand in your way." 

When Mr. Stapylton heard of Marion's want 
of success with Hugh, and her wish to join 
Miss Golden, he observed, which was quite 
untrue, that he knew from the first the teaching 
would not answer, and as to her nursing, she 
could do as she pleased, of course, but that if 
she did anything so absurd, she could no longer 
look upon his house as her home. And in 
saying so, he was well pleased to read a lesson 
to his wife, as well, on the education of his 
own daughters. 

This opposition was very trying to Marion, 
but she was too ignorant of the difficulties of 
life to know what she was rejecting, so it did 
not change her determination. She accepted 
Miss Golden's proposition, and in a few days 
joined her in London. 
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CHAPTER V. • 

OPEN DAY IN MOORTON PARK. 

The village seemed a different place altogether 
to the Vicar of Nunneley after the departure of 
the family from Moorton Manor. "It is the 
same place," as he not unfrequently said to 
himself, "but I doubt whether Paradise itself 
would have satisfied Dante without his Beatrice, 
and Nunneley is by no means even an earthly 
Paradise." 

Anything but that, as its inhabitants were 
only too soon to experience. 

The unusually long continued heat of the 
weather had dried up all the shallow ponds, 
and lowered the springs to that degree, that in 
many houses there was a serious want of water. 
Even the river showed broad banks of mud on 
either side, which reduced the stream — at no 
time avery broad one — to a very narrow compass, 
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and even threatened to render doubtful the 
supply necessary to fill the trough for the 
cattle. 

In the poorer parts of the village, river 
water was all the inhabitants had to use for 
every purpose; water into which, with the 
usual absence of sanitary arangements in 
country districts, flowed directly all the refuse 
from the houses — refuse which had to cross the 
mud banks before reaching the water, and, 
leaving no small portion behind, filled the air 
with most unwholesome exhalations. 

What was to be done ? Prayers were oifered 
up in the church with a fervour that might have 
been expected to produce some effect, but the 
rain still held oif, while the water supply con- 
tinued diminishing. 

The Vicar was sorely puzzled. Though not 
over cognisant in matters of health, he knew 
enough to be aware of the importance of water 
for cleanliness, and when, after passing through 
the most sorely-tried districts in the lower part 
of the village, he ascended the steep hill on the 
top of which the Vicarage was built, it was 
with a sigh of relief he breathed the purer 
air, and heard there was still water in the 
garden pump. 

There were several meetings in the vestry, 
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and a good deal was said, every speaker doing 
his best to impress the rest with the bad con- 
dition of things. This, with the many facts at 
hand^ was not a difficult matter, but no one 
seemed able to suggest any measure to mitigate 
the evil. It must, however, have been a relief 
to the worthy men who attended these meet- 
ings to have expressed their feelings, for they 
generally returned in a much more placid frame 
of mind than they came, each one arguing how 
very bad matters were, and that something 
must be done. 

This something, however, was not done, and 
so the hot weeks succeeded one another, each 
adding an additional quota to the previous 
mischief. 

But it was not only the physical evils of the 
village which vexed the soul of the Vicar. 
There were also moral ones which made him 
groan in spirit. The harvest work had lasted 
an unusually short period ; there had been no 
hindrances from the weather. The grain was 
only too ripe, and the scanty straw had left the 
fields hard and arid — too arid for even the 
weeds to grow. 

After the fields were cleared, there seemed a 
lull. Nothing was being done ; the farmers 
were waiting for the rain before they could 
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plough the land and sow their winter crops, and 
at first the unusual heat made the men willing 
to knock ofi*, at least for a time. They had 
their harvest money in their pockets — money 
usually kept for paying their rents — but this 
year, somehow (owing to the scarcity of water, 
they said — owing to their idleness, the Vicar 
thought), this money, for the most part, was 
spent at the public-house. 

When the Vicar passed by the Swan, there 
were always men lounging before the door, or 
seated on the bench on either side ; and as he 
proceeded, further groups of idle men and big 
boys were constantly standing about, where they 
never used to be seen. As he passed, some few 
touched their hats, as they had been ac- 
customed to do, but the greater number 
turned their backs and moved a little further 
off; and as the Vicar acknowledged the saluta- 
tions he received, he constantly perceived faces 
amongst them that were quite unknown to him. 

The Vicar felt himself demoralised by the 
heat. How then could he expect the men not 
to be so ? Yet it was very hard to see them 
thus. Was there nothing by which he could help 
this state of things ? for, as he said to himself, 
'* Though I do feel weak and enervated, I am 
always better for not giving in to it." 
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So one day, when he had been particularly 
jarred by the aspect of the men he had seen, he 
went ov^r on foot, a long, weary trudge along the 
dusty road to Sheredale, and there ordered to be 
printed a number of handbills, saying that Moor- 
ton Manor Park would be thrown open to all 
well-conducted persons twice a- week — Tuesdays 
and Fridays — until further notice. And then he 
went to the organist of the church, and arranged 
with him to send some of the best singers in 
the choir to join those that Nunneley could pro- 
duce, in singing glees and part songs every 
Friday, whilst on the Tuesday they would have 
instrumental music alone, by the best performers 
both of Nunneley and Sheredale. 

'' But they will want something more than 
that," thought the Vicar, as he turned into a 
pastry-cook's shop, to refresh himself after his 
long walk. " I must have something more as a 
counter attraction to the public-house. Yet I 
think I'll speak to * old Mary ' before settling 
about it." So, for the present contented with 
his morning's work, he sat and munched his bun 
leisurely ; and after indulging in the luxury of 
a glass of lemonade, he cheerfully trudged the 
long way back again. 

When he re-entered his house, Mary was in the 
passage. The look of fatigue upon his face was 
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unmistakable ; so first of all he had to listen 
to the good woman's remonstrances at his taking 
such a walk in such heat, when even the little 
birds sat under the leaves, and were still and 
quiet. And next he had to drink a strong cup 
of tea, which she quickly brewed for him. After 
which she retreated to the door, and standing 
with her back against it, said, " And pray, sir, 
I should just like to know what youVe been 
doing all this while, that it could not have 
waited for another day ?" 

" That's just what I'm going to tell you, 
Mary, for I want your help and advice." 

'* Aye, likely enough," said Mary, bridling 
with inward satisfaction. " And if you'd asked 
it before, you'd not look like a ghost, just as you 
do now. I only wish Miss Lucy could see 
you. 

" I wish so, too," was the Vicar's internal 
comment, for he missed his pleasant little sister 
a great deal more than he cared to own ; but he 
only said aloud, *' Well, Mary, and what would 
she say V 

" I don't know what she'd say, sir. You folk 
have a way of being polite to one another and 
hiding your thoughts ; but I know what she'd 
think, and would say, if it wasn't for your 
office." 
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Well, Mary?" 

MIdgI sir, / don't say it, but she ought to say, 
that you're just a poor fool. A weak man like 
you, toiling and moiling along in the heat, until 
you haven't a bit of flesh on your bones, nor a 
drop of blood in your whole body. You're not 
offended, I hope, sir, at my speaking so plain, 
but if your blessed mother were alive, I'd like 
to see you acting like this." 

The Vicar was so used to Mary's objurgations, 
that her present reproof sounded quite mild to 
what she occasionally treated him to ; so he 
only shook his head, and said : 

" Well, Mary, I think it is as well that we do 
not all of us use your words." 

" Ah 1 that's it ; black is always grey, which is 
a mighty convenient colour for most folks ; but 
my old black does well enough for me, as long 
as I'm here." 

" Some one must do the work, Mary, and I'm 
sure you set me a very good example ; you never 
shirk the work you do not like to do." 

" I set you an example, sir ! Oh, Lord 1 I 
would not have the presumption ! All work's 
alike to the likes of me ; but faith, sir, when I 
don't like a thing, you mostly know it pretty 
plain." 

VOL. III. 42 
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" Then I hope you will like what I am going 
to ask your help in." 

And the Vicar proceeded to tell her the 
arrangements he had already made for the 
amusement of the villagers, and his difficulty 
how to provide them with plenty of good, 
wholesome food. 

This was an occasion on which Mary came 
out grandly. She took the whole burden on 
her own shoulders, and promised that there 
should be no lack of buns, coffee, and lemonade 
for everyone, adding, as she left the room, 
" Provided you do not mind going without your 
own dinner twice a week, sir? but I suppose 
you don't ?" 

" Not in the least, Mary," replied the Vicar, 
vith the comfortable assurance that he was 
certain of two extra good meals a week, as long 
as this arrangement lasted. 

As soon as the handbills were received from 
Sheredale, they were placarded all over the 
village, giving immense satisfaction to the 
population. There was quite a stir amongst the 
rural toilets. The drapers' shops were visited 
as, they had not been through the summer, and 
the sale of cheap finery was only checked by the 
limited means of each purchaser. The desire 
for bright ribbons and flowers, and anything 
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that could rejuvenise worn dresses, was as great 
in its way as for the most brilliant garden party 
in the land; and though the results were not 
always equal to the desires, that is not un- 
frequently to be met with in all classes of 
society. 

Susan Wood, still hoping for the return of 
her wandering lover, could not make up her 
mind to take a permanent situation, and mean- 
whUe was earning a scanty subsistence by help- 
ing in various ways in many families, where 
assistimce was occasionally given to a staff 
unequal to emergencies. But this was a very 
unsatisfactory way of keeping soul and body 
together, and the poor girl was constantly 
tempted to throw it up and go to a distance. 
She was withheld solely by her faithful affection 
for John Rodgers. 

Old Mary, who knew her well and valued her 
highly, always had her at the Vicarage when 
help was necessary ; but that was seldom, es- 
pecially now Lucy was away, for Mary was a 
staff in herself, and was quite equal to all she 
had to do. But now, when all these grand 
preparations were to be made, Susan was sum- 
moned at once, and regularly engaged to attend 
every day that the park was opened. 

"You shall help me first with the buns, 

42—2 
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Sustfn," Mary said. "And then, when the 
under gardener comes with the barrow to fetch 
them away, you shall go down with him and 
see to their being arranged properly on the 
tables, and just you stay there until I join you, 
and see that nobody helps themselves. When 
you and I are there, well begin to sell ; they're 
all to be paid for — ^the Vicar is most particular 
about that-r-and then there'll be no waste, and 
though we re only to ask a half-penny a-piece 
for the largest — which makes it a long way off 
paying for them — it '11 help teach the people the 
value of what they get, which is more than one 
of them knows now." 

" You're right enough there, Mary," said poor 
Susan. " Lor' how good they look. I think I 
could eat half a dozen myself without no diffi- 
culty." 

Mary looked sharp at her. 

" You don't get enough to eat, child." 

"Well, most days I could eat more if I 
had it." 

" Heard nothing of that ne'er-do-well yet, I'll 
be bound ?" 

Susan shook her head, but added immediately, 
in a mof e cheerful tone : ' 

" I'm sure he'd write if he'd got anything to 
do." 



Y 
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" I suppose it's a comfort to you to believe 
that V said Mary with a scowl ; " but for my 
part, all I know is, that men is men, and they're 
a bad lot." 

Susan was not sorry when the buns were all 
ready, and the man arrived to take them down 
to the park. Mary's conversation was not cal- 
culated to raise her spirits ; there was a great 
deal too much truth in her remarks, and though 
Susan would have stoutly denied entertaining 
any doubts of John Rodgers, the length of time 
that had elapsed since hearing from him often 
made her cry. 

The first open day of the park was a Friday, 
and Friday was market day at Sheredale. So 
the high road was gay with dog-carts and gigs, 
carrying the farmers and their wives to the 
town. As they returned, not a few stopped at 
the park gates and went in, so that by degrees 
a large assemblage gathered, especially in the 
proximity of the music. 

Near to the band the refreshments were 
arranged, and the food, though simple, met with 
such favour that both Mary and Susan had a 
busy time of it ; but they both enjoyed it, in 
their diflferent ways. It gave Mary opportunity 
for many telling remarks, and to Susan, the 
merry music, and the crowd of people all in 
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their best, was a cheer such as she had not had 
for many a long day. 

When the enormous« heap of buns had nearly 
disappeared, and Susan had time to look more 
about her, all the blood rushed up in her face, 
as she suddenly perceived a well-known face 
amongst the crowd, and before long John 
Erodgers had also seen her, and advanced, though 
in a somewhat stealthy manner, towards her 
table. 

"Lor', John, who'd a thought to see you 
here ?" she exclaimed, as soon as he was within 
hearing. 

" Ay, who'd a thought it, indeed ! but you're 
not sorry, Susan ?*' 

" Why, John, I've been waiting for you ever 
since you went away, and wondering why you 
didn't write or come." 

" Well, Susan, there was no use doing either." 

" Oh, John 1" 

** I'd nothing to do, and nothing to say." 

" And you have now ?" 

" No, I've not, and there's no use trying for 
it." 

Susan looked so downcast at this, that John 
added, "But I thought I'd like to see you 
again, and that's why I'm here to-day." 

At this Susan's face somewhat brightened, 
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and she said, '* But what really have you beea 
doing all this while T 

" Knocking about, just here and there." 

" But, John, you never wanted for work while 
here ; why don't you come back ?*' 

" I tell you what it is, Susan, I just want to 
speak a bit wi' you, but not here ; can t you 
leave the table a bit, and walk with me ?" 

As the table was now nearly empty, Mary 
consented to let her go, promising to look after 
it as well as her own ; but before Susan left, 
Mary pulled her aside, and whispered in her 
ear, " Gal, I don*t like his looks ; don't go and 
make a fool of yourself." 

Neither did Susan like his looks, for he was 
very shabbily dressed, and there was a dis- 
reputable look about him, so different from the 
smartness in which he used to indulge, that it 
made him look like a different being. Therefore, 
Mary's remark made her shiver, in spite of her- 
self, but she smiled pleasantly at John, and 
they soon were lost in the crowd. 

They passed through it, and John led her 
quite away from the rest, into a small group of 
trees, where they sat down, and could talk 
without being overheard. " Now, John," said 
Susan, " tell me how it is. I can't make it out 
that you don't get work." 
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" I dare say not, Mary, but I didn't come to 
talk about that ; I want you to marry me." 

" How can I ? and you out of work." 

" If you'll only do so, well go right away 
to some fresh place — ^London, or somewhere 
else." 

" Oh, John, rd like to be with you ; it's a 
weary time I'm having here." 

" Then come," said John. " I'm mortal weary 
of knocking about, too." 

" But suppose you don't get work ?" 

" We can't be worse off than we are ; and 
you'd take care of my money, and make it go 
further than I do." 

" That is, if you get any," said Susan, with a 
half smilq ; " but, John, I shouldn't like to see 
you starve." 

" Starve, lass, there's no fear of that," said 
John, his confidence growing, as he saw Mary 
somewhat yielding. 

*' But, John, have you friends in London ?" 

" Well, not yet ; stay," said John, " that 
Magog, who was here, knows a mighty lot of 
folk ; he'd put me up to a thing or two." 

" The man never did you any good, John." 

" What do you mean ?" said John, sharply. 

" You've never been the same since he came 
to these parts, and mother used to say them 
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preaching men always brought mischief with 
them." 

" He's not a preacher," said John, sturdily. 

" Well, he talks a deal, all the same." 

" Yes, and if we'd only do as he says, you 
and I, Susan, we'd be living in a house of our 
own, and need only work when we like." 

" Dear I that would be nice ; but, then, why 
don't you, John ?" 

"Well, you see, we must get some money 
first, to get the house. After that it would all 
be easy, but I've none, nor you." 

" I ? I don't know well how I should have 
any, with father's long illness, and most nothing 
coming in." 

" Well, then, how can we do it ?" 

" Work, John." 

" Ah, but he says, if we had our rights, we 
should not be dependent on wages, and that is 
what I think too ; and that's why I only work 
when I likes." 

** But what are our rights, John ?" 

" That every man should have enough to live 
on, and a house to live in, in old England. And 
depend upon it, Susan, if it wasn't for the game 
laws, that that's what we all should have." 

" But, John, we mustn't touch the game." 

" Oh, mayn't we, though ! if it wasn't for 
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that, it would be a long time since I've had any 
meat, and it's right good stuff too, though one 
can't go so long on it as on a bit of beef." 

" But how did you get it ?" 

" Oh, I've friends, Susan 1 and you shall have 
as nice a rabbit soon as I've ever had." 

"Well, there must be plenty of 'em. How 
they do run about the banks of Combe 
warren 1" 

" Yes, Susan, it's a fine sight to see them, and 
Magog says they all belong to the people, so 
you see it's all right to take them." 

" But, John, about this house of yours ?" 

" Well, Susan, if you'll marry me, we'll soon 
get it." 

" I don't see how that is." 

" Oh, come now," said John, putting his arm 
round Susan, " don't be hard upon me. I know 
you'll help me." 

" Aye, that I will, but you must bring in the 
money, John." 

** But let's be married first." 

** Oh, John, what would mother, what would 
Mary say ?" 

" What's that to us ?" 

" Ah, but they do talk about you, John 1 and 
they say you're very idle, and I'd better leave 
you alone altogether." 
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" Then they're a lot of fools !" said John, 

getting angry. 

" Oh dear 1" said Susan, *' don't be angry. I 
wish I knew what to do I" 

" Do as I tell you, Susan ; come with me, and 
it'll all go right." 

" I daren't ; father starved, mother starved, 
and I'm nigh it, and two would be worse than 
one." 

" I tell you we shouldn't starve ; but if you 
can't trust me, I'd better be off — there's no use 
staying here." 

And John stood up. 

" Oh, John, shall I never see you again ?" 

"Not as I knows on," said John, walking 
away. 

Left to herself, Susan had a hearty cry, until 
her eyes were so red she couldn't go back to her 
table. This vexed her ; Mary would think she 
neglected her work, but it couldn't be helped. 
All the neighbours would look at her, and 
wonder what was up, so she sneaked out of the 
park with a very heavy heart, and returned to 
her lodging. The world seemed at an end to 
her now. If John did not care for her enough 
to work for her — John, for whom she had 
waited so long — she'd better go right away. 

" And I will, too," said the poor girl. " Mary 
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was right, * Men are men/ but, oh dear, I wish 
John would come back again I" 

John, after leaving her, mixed again in the 
throng, where, by this time, he had been recog- 
nised by many old friends. He had been such 
a favourite before in the village, that, in spite of 
all that was now said against him, he, to his 
own surprise, received a hearty welcome. He 
now had entirely got over his scare aboqt the 
fire, and was just as certain that he had not 
done it, as he had been the reverse when he 
left the village ; so he went about with every 
one who asked him, and enjoyed himself all the 
more, that he was determined to show Susan 
he meant what he had said. He hoped she 
was watching him ; he did not suspect that she 
had gone away. 

Mary looked in vain for Susan's return. She 
saw John several times in the distance, but he 
kept well away from her, and she was too busy 
to go after him ; she feared something had gone 
wrong with Susan, and her really kind heart 
grieved for the girl, though that did not prevent 
her repeating to herself several times, with con- 
siderable satisfaction, "I told her so ! I told her 
so ! If only she'd listen to me !" 

But everybody else seemed enjoying them- 
selves, and though, no doubt, that was far from 
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being the case, there was but one opinion as to 
the success and the pleasure of the day ; and 
when it was all over, and Mary returned to the 
Vicarage, she was not a little disappointed at 
finding her master was still out, and that she 
could not tell him how wonderfully well every- 
thing had gone off. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VICAR SPENDS A BCSY AFTERNOON. 

After the Vicar had dined on this Friday, he 
indulged himself in remaining in the house until 
the worst heat was passed ; then, putting on his 
hat, he proceeded through the village towards 
Moorton Park, with the intention of going about 
among the people, and seeing for himself how 
they behaved. But on his way thither he met 
the sexton, who stopped him, and said he wanted 
to speak to him about draining a bit of the 
churchyard where they were now digging a 
grave. 

" It's about the only place where there's any 
water to be had," said the man, with a grim 
attempt at a joke ; *^ and really, sir, something 
must be done ; the water stands there over your 
shoes already, and keeps rising." 

So the Vicar changed his course and went with 
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him, and as they were going along, the man 
said: 

" There's a nasty lot of people in the parish, 
just now, sir ; haven't you noticed them ?" 

" Do you mean strangers, Thorogood V 

" Well, yes, sir — they must be ; they comes 
and goes. Some of them sleeps at the Swan, 
and I believe one of them lodges at Mrs. Rigby's. 
Now, there's no room there for a lodger, though 
the man is away, and this fellow looks one of the 
worst of the lot. IVe had my eyes on him a 
long while." 

" I'm sorry to hear this ; do you know what 
the man does ?" 

" No, sir — I don't know, but IVe a pretty 
good notion, all the same, not only what he does, 
but who he is ; and I thought, sir, if you were 
to see Mrs. Rigby about it, it might prevent her 
getting herself into trouble." 

" But if she chooses to have a lodger I can't 
prevent it. The only person who could do that 
would be Mr. Wymerley, and he's away. But 
who is the man ?" 

" Well, sir, as sure as I'm alive, I believe he's 
James Hardy." 

" What, the man who was dismissed the 
police for ill conduct ?" 

" The very same, sir. Now you know, sir, 
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he's a regular dare-devil, and one whom no 
honest woman ought to harbour." 

"Certainly not," said the Vicar, with emphasis. 
" I will see if I can do anything in it." 

" And last night, sir, I was down here in the 
churchyard pretty late. I wanted to see how the 
men had got on with this water, which they had 
been complaining about at dinner-time. So I 
got down — right down — sir, where I was hid, 
and while I was there a-noticing, I heard foot- 
steps above, so I kept quiet, for I knew there 
was no one had any right to be there at that time. 
It was nigh upon eleven, sir. They moved 
along quiet — there was more than one, I think 
there was three, or more, but that I can't rightly 
say — any how, they came straight up to the 
grave and looked in, but never saw me, which 
was queer too, for says one of them : 

" * I say. Jack, there's no one there at present.' 

" Then the rest laughed, till one of them said, 

*Hist, hist, what fools you are to be 

making a row here.' 

**To which the first man answered, *The gover- 
nor'sright, we're too near the housen, let's moveon.' 

** ' Not I,' said a voice I had not yet heard; * we 
shan't have a better bed to-night; here's a ready 
made pillow.' And then, sir, it made my heart 
leap into my mouthy for down they all sat^ and 
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I thought I should have to remain all the night, 
and be found out too." 

Here the sexton paused to take breath, shud- 
dering at the danger which he thought he had run, 
and Mr. Carlyle said, with some impatience : 

" Well 1" 

So Thorogood proceeded, without the ad- 
miration he expected for the danger he had run. 

•* No sooner were they down, sir, than they 
began to talk, and from what I could gather, 
for I couldn't make out all their slang, they 
were just a lot of poachers, and it's your brother s 
preserves they're going after. And I'm most as 
certain as I'm here that one of 'em was Hardy 
— that fellow thej*^ call Jack." 

" And how did you get away ?" 

" Oh, I was coming to that, sir. After sitting 
a long while, they pulled out their pipes and 
began to smoke ; so then I gave myself up for 
lost. When a man begins his pipe, there's no 
saying when he'll stop, but the Lord was good 
to me," said the sexton, with much piety. " I 
was down in the pit and he helped me out. 
They sat all mum as they smoked, not a sound 
to be heard, when suddenly I caught footsteps 
coming along the road. So without a sign or a 
word, my men were all up and off in an instant, 
vanished, I don't know where to. I think it 
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was the policeman, and they knew it ; but I 
waited until they were all gone, police and all, and 
then I got out and ran home — mighty thankful 
to find myself inside my own door again." 

"Very valiant indeed," said the Vicar, quietly. 

" Well, sir, a man does not care to lose his 
life for nothing." 

" No, certainly ; but have you told the police 
about these men ?" 

'* The police I no, no," said the sexton, shak- 
ing his head, " I know better." 

" What do you mean V 

" Well, sir, it's a fine thing to be afeard of 
the police, but it's just six of one and half a 
dozen of t'other one." 

The Vicar gave him a sharp look, to which 
Thorogood replied with the question : 

" Do you think, now, the police never have no 
game for their suppers ? Na, na, I trust I may 
always leave the police alone. I don't mind 
them gentry at all." 

The Vicar was puzzled what to do or to 
think. If the guardians of the public were in 
league with their enemies, what power would 
moral suasion possess ? But he did not say 
this aloud, and walked on until the churchyard 
was reached. 

The water was pouring into the new made 
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grave so fast, that the sexton would have now 
found it a very uncomfortable place of conceal- 
ment. It was clear something must be done, 
and that at once, or the grave could not be 
used. The Vicar sent Thorogood off to fetch 
the man who usually attended to the parish 
drainage, and considering the deplorable condition 
in which that was, his assistance in the present 
emergency was likely to be of great value. 

As the Vicar walked away, he felt much 
depressed. Order seemed nowhere, disorder 
everywhere, and even he was roused to feel 
that a little competition would be of infinite 
value in the village. " I don't believe," he said 
mentally, "that this business will be properly 
done; yet I've no choice but to employ that man." 

Instead of proceeding to the park, he settled 
to go at once and see Mrs. Rigby — she lived a 
long way off his own house, but he was nearer 
now to her than he might be again for some 
time, and the sooner he spoke to her the better. 

As he turned the corner of the lane which, 
brought him face to face with the lodge-gate, 
he saw her standing at her door. 

'* Good-evening, Mrs. Rigby, I did not feel 
sure I should find you, but I thought if you 
had been at the park you would have returned 
before now." 

43-2 
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"Eh, sir, the park is a long way off; IVe no 
time to go gadding, especially just now." 
" Why just now ? — ^are you so very busy ?" 
" Haven't you heard, sir ?" 
** I hear a good many things every day, but I 
do not know to what you now allude." 

" Not that my man's out again ? I thought 
that was why you had come to see us." 

'' No, really, I had not heard that. I am 
very glad of it, but how did it happen ?" 

" Well, sir, the gentlemen thought, as gentle- 
men do think, sir, that it was a kind of excuse 
that he was in liquor when he knocked poor 
Wilson down," replied Mrs. Bigby, with un- 
conscious sarcasm. 

*' A very poor excuse, Mrs. Rigby ; I should 
say it made the matter worse." 

"Well, sir — I mean, sir — they say, sir, he 
wouldn't have done it at all had he been sober ; 
and so, sir, as he has conducted hisself so very 
right ever since he's been in, and seeing that 
Wilson is alive, sir, so he isn't dead, they 
thought Rigby had been punished enough, and 
they let him out ; but the police have to look 
after him still, sir, for the rest of his time." 

"Wilson is not dead, it is true, Mrs. Kigby, 
but he has been dying ever since." 

" Ah, sir, it's a sad lot ; but my husband went 
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to see him the very day after he came out, and 
they both cried, sir, and Wilson said he was 
right glad to see him again." 

" If ever there was a good creature, he is 
one," said the Vicar. 

" Yes, sir ; and Polly went with her father, 
and he gave the child a paper of bull's-eyes, 
and quite made much of her." 
Is Rigby in ?" 

No, sir, he's just stepped out a bit ; you 
see, sir, he don't like being seen by the neigh- 
bours till his hair s grow'd, so he stays in till 
it's pretty dark." 

" What I really came here about was, that 
I have heard that you had a lodger here ; now 
your house is not big enough for that, and with 
Polly growing up into a big girl, I should ad- 
vise you to have nothing of the kind." 

Mrs. Rigby coloured up, but she raised her 
apron to her eyes to hide her confusion, and 
said : 

" I'm sure, sir, I don't know who's been a- 
telling you tales agin me, but there's no one 
here, nor ever been, except my husband; but 
there's alius some one to say a bad thing agin 
a lone woman." 

" If you had sufficient room, it was natural 
enough that you should like a lodger to help 
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you get along, but whilst your husband was 
away, and with Polly in the house, it would 
not have been the wisest thing to do." 

" No, sir, nor should I have thought of doing 
it ; I hope, sir, you didn't think it of me ?" 

" I am quite ready to accept your denial, 
Mrs. Rigby ; and, you see, when people do not 
do the things they are accused of, it is quite 
easy to find it out and contradict it. Tell 
your husband, if he keeps steadily away from 
drinking, I shall be willing to reinstate him in 
the choir, but that I cannot again pass over 
what I have done. He can come and see me 
any evening he likes." 

As soon as the Vicar was out of sight, Mrs. 
Rigby went upstairs, where both her husband 
and James Hardy were in bed all this time. 

" Oh, Peter I" she said, " we are just undone ; 
some one's been telling the parson about us, 
and Hardy must go, or we shall have to go." 

"D d if he shall, though, for all the 

parsons in the world I" said Rigby, who, under 
pretence of fetching a breath of air, had already 
that day been twice to a beer-shop on the out- 
side of the village, the effect of which had been 
to produce in him a degree of irritability which 
his wife had not yet seen, but which she recog- 
nised only too easily. 
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" Oh, dear, dear !" said the poor woman, coming 
downstairs again ; " what will become of us, God 
only knows I" 

The Vicar quite enjoyed his walk back ; the air 
now was cool enough to be refreshing, and he 
felt a weight off his mind about the Rigbys. If 
the man really had conducted himself like that 
in prison, there was still a chance for him. Rigby 
had always been one of his especial favourites, 
for, when not in drink, he was unusually refined 
and full of resources, and had often been the 
Vicar's right hand in difficulties. 

This evening Mr. Carlyle was not destined to 
keep his usually early hours. The church clock 
struck ten just as he neared the Mechanics' In- 
stitute, when punctually the gas was extin- 
guished, and any one within had to leave. 

On the present occasion there were only two 
members inside who came down the steps of the 
door as the Vicar passed. One was the village 
doctor, Mr. Bond, than whom no man was of more 
importance in his own eyes. Reconsidered himself 
and Mr. Carlyle the two guardians of Nunneley, 
but that his own office was by far the more im- 
portant of the two. This opinion he took no 
pains to conceal, and, in speaking of the Vicar, 
was known to have said more than once : *' He 
only takes care of their souls, whilst I look to 
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.their bodies. Now, I should like to know, what 
is a soul without a body ?" This statement he 
considered a clincher, and it certainly had the 
effect of shutting up those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, except once, when the little fat lawyer 
from Shiredale was present, who, rubbing toge- 
ther his well-fed hands, remarked : " And we 
all know that a body without a soul may be a 
very pretty thing, and well worth preserving," 
which observation so delighted the doctor, that 
it was said that, from that moment, dated a close 
intimacy between him and the lawyer. 

The other man was of a very different stamp. 
He kept a small shop, where you could have 
your spectacles mended or your watch cleaned. 
He was one of those men much too full of ideas 
ever to make money, but he was quite happy 
without it, except when it hindered his making 
experiments, or carrying out any of the hundred- 
and-one schemes with which his brain was always 
teeming. 

Between these two worthies the Vicar walked 
down the High Street, and inquired with great 
interest of the doctor after the general health of 
the parish, remarking that he was very anxious 
lest the scarcity of water should produce disease. 

To which the pompous little man replied : 

*' I know that is a common opinion, but, for 
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my part, I believe it to be nothing but a preju- 
dice. As long as there's water enough to brew 
the beer, what more do you want ?" 

** I should think you wanted some for wash- 
ing," said the Vicar. 

" Ah, yes — washing clothes ; a little would be 
wanted for that." 

" Washing the person, too, doctor." 

" I assure you, my dear sir, that is not so ; 
there's a deal of mischief done by washing too 
much ; excites the skin, produces excess of per- 
spiration, makes a fellow weak. The skin knows 
its own business, and does it much better left 
alone." 

"I should be sorry to let mine alone," re- 
marked the spectacle-mender. 

" And as for beer being enough, I think weVe 
only too much of it," said the Vicar. " It seems 
to me it does most of the evil in the parish. I 
would much rather the men had plenty of water 
to drink." 

'* Don't you drink beer yourself, Vicar ?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Ah, that's it ; the poor men are to drink water, 
but you prefer the beer yourself. Now, I say to 
the men : * Drink beer : you won't take cold on 
beer ; it's no use filling yourselves with a lot of 
washy stuff in which there's no strength.' " 
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" Water does not make a man mad with irri- 
tation," remarked the Vicar ; " and, though I take 
beer too, I drink a great deal of water, and could 
not do well without it, this hot weather." 

** That's just what I say ; there's no strength in 
water," replied the doctor ; " and you say so too.** 

** I'm not so sure about that," replied the 
Vicar ; " but is it a fact that at present there is 
not much sickness about ?" 

"I can hardly say that. I am busy from 
morning to night — which reminds me I've 
promised to see a woman again to-night who is 
down with fever, so 111 wish you good- night." 

Saying this, the doctor turned off down a 
narrow street they had come to. 

As soon as he was gone, the other man said : 

" I wanted to speak to you, sir, if you wouldn't 
mind stepping down into my poor place for a few 
minutes." 

" It's rather late, Gary." 

" True, sir, but it's the pleasantest time of 
the day, and it's so quiet now, one seems to be 
able to think better at night." 

" Well, I'll come, but you mustn't keep me 
long, for I haven't had my tea yet" 

" Oh, sir 1 and I've no wife to make you a 
cup ; since my poor woman died I've gone 
without my tea — nobody makes it right ; but," 
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added the man, with a heavy sigh, " it gives me 
more time for my work." 

'* But people shouldn't only work, Gary." 

" So I think, sir, and that's why I wanted to 
see you. It does, sir, it goes to my heart to see 
the turn things are taking here. There's no 
work, and it's all play — there's no water, and 
it's all sun ; and spite of all the doctor says, I 
couldn't help thinking that my poor dear might 
have been here now, if only we'd had a little 
better water, sir." 

" Yes, Gary, the want of water is a terrible 
want, and I fear bad times are coming, unless 
we get rain ; but what is it you especially 
wanted to say to me ?" 

** Well, sir, when people are idle the mind is 
apt to go wrong. I know it of myself, for I 
went very wrong when my wife died. I'd no 
heart to work, so I began to complain ; yes, I 
complained against the Almighty. I did indeed, 
sir. We don't know much of His ways, and 
they do seem very crooked sometimes, sir — I 
never will deny that, for it's only too plain ; but 
for all that we shouldn't complain against Him, 
for it's only we that are too poor to comprehend 
Him. And there's a many things besides we 
don't understand, and one is, why the poor are 
sat upon by the rich ; and I thought, sir, if we'd 
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some one to tell us, it would be a deal better 
for a good many of us." 

" But are you sure that they are, Gary ?" 

" Well, sir, they've got what we want." 

" But if you had what they have, it would be 
only changing places." 

'* Ah, sir, but I don't want all they have, only 
if we had some, and they some, too." 

" Well, Gary, I might say just the same as 
you. I'm a poor clergyman, and if I had only 
a little of what my bishop has, I should be 
much better off than I am ; but yet I don't say 
that I am sat upon by my bishop." 

*' But may I ask without impertinence why 
you do not ?" 

" That is a question I do not care to go into," 
said the Vicar. It was the first time the idea 
had ever entered his head, and it shocked him 
that any one could' make such remarks on the 
subject. ** But," he added, " there is an order in 
all things which I should be the last person to 
wish to destroy. I am contented, I work 
where I have been placed ; but if there is any 
way in which I can make others more satisfied 
with their lot, I am ready to do anything I can." 

** Yes, sir, I know you are, and I feel it so 
thoughtful and kind of you, getting the park 
and the music for us. I was there this after- 
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noon, and I haven't enjoyed anything so much for 
a long, long while ; and as I came away I thought 
I should like to tell you this, and I couldn't 
help thinking, too, I wished all those about me 
knew why some had such a lot of things, while 
some had none, and were not even allowed to take 
what they could get" 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

" Well, sir, I feel there's a storm a-brewing, 
and there'll be a sight of misery some of these 
days. You know there were a lot of men came 
down at the election, to do odd jobs for your 
brother's side ? Well, it seems these men are 
all here again. I don't mean rightly all, but a 
good lot of them. Now, sir, what have they 
come for? They don't do nothing; they're 
always standing about or at the Swan, and I'm 
sure there's mischief in the wind." 

*' And what do you suspect ?" 

** Well, sir, I'm told they're after the game ; 
and it does seem hard, if that's all they want, 
they shouldn't be allowed to have some of it." 

" Do you really think that T 

" Well, sir, I do, and if I'm wrong, I should 
be much obliged to you to put me right." 

" But, Gary, why should they take my 
brother's game any more than his chickens or 
turkeys ?" 
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" I hope you will not be offended with my 
plain speaking, but the barndoor fowl feeds on 
the farmer s substance, and is " tame, like dogs 
and cats; but pheasants and partridges seem 
like the other birds, wild birds, God's birds, sir, 
for all alike." 

" So you think the rich man has no right to 
appropriate them ?" 

" It does seem so, when food is so dear." 

" But you forget that Mr. Carlyle spends a 
great deal on the preservation of his game ; 
much more than he does on his chickens, and 
even those, though we now call them tame, 
were not always living in farmyards, and care- 
fully fed. If you go back long enough, they 
were wild birds, too, in the fields and woods." 

^'I never thought of that before, sir, but it 
must be true. I wonder whether there was any 
feeling against it when they were first fed and 
shut up." 

'* No, Gary, I don't believe there was — we 
were not civilised enough for that in those days ; 
but if a gentleman chooses to keep game in 
these days, I don't see why he should not." 

" But think of the mischief the rabbits and 
hares do to the crops, sir." 

" Ah, there you have it ! I have nothing to 
say in favour of that. I would allow the farmers 
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the right to shoot them down as they please, or 
I would give compensation." 

"I don't think any compensation can really 
make up for the mischief they do." 

" Perhaps not ; I own I wish the landlords 
were more considerate about them." 

" But anyhow, the people have the feeling they 
ought to be allowed to shoot them, and while 
that is so, all the idle lads of the place will join 
the blackguards who come down from London, 
and how it is to be prevented, I can't see." 
By bringing them up to steady habits." 
Ah, sir I but the worst lot have parents who 
don't know any better than themselves, and so 
it goes on from one generation to another." 

" If I could only get them to come to church, 
they might hear something better." 

" But they don't come, and they won't sir, 
and it strikes me if they did come, they wouldn't 
understand what they'd hear." 

" The Gospel is meant for the simple, as well 
as the wise. Its precepts are plain enough." 

" To you, sir, but not to such as them. It's 
come home to me uncommon, lately. I'm afraid 
my nephew. Bob, is consorting with those who'll 
do him no good, so I've tried to speak a few 
plain words to him, but it's no use. He listens, 
grins, and walks away ; he meets one of these 
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fine fellows, and the other day, before they were 
out of hearing, I heard some one say to him, 
* What did the old chap say V and then there 
was a shout of laughter, which curdled me all 
over. Bob's never been near me since, yet 
nothing could be plainer than what I said. Is 
Mr. Wymerly coming home soon, sir ?" 

" I really don't know — but why do you ask ?" 

"Because, when he first came, I'd hopes of 
him ; he seemed to mix with the poor people, 
and to understand their ways, and be ready to 
lend a helping hand ; but nothing's come of it. 
He's gone away — gentlemen soon tire of doing 
good.'' 

" Perhaps Mr. Wymerly is as puzzled as you 
how best to do it. Have you anything to pro- 
pose to him ?" 

" Well, sir, I have. I've thought a deal about 
it, but I can't carry it out myself, and it seems 
vainglorious, like, to propose work for others to 
do ; but I love the old place, and I don't like 
to see a lot of pestilential fellows polluting our 
young ones, and turning the village topsy-turvy, 
and, somehow, I feel as if I knew better what 
wouldn't do, than those more above me. And 
I'd be willing to do all I could. I'd keep the 
books, and welcome ; but I've no money, I 
couldn't start it." 
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" If money is all you want, perhaps I could 
help you there. Miss Moorton is very liberal 
I am sure she would help any good plan." 

" Ah, she's a grand lady," said Gary, fixing 
his eyes on the wall opposite him, for the minute 
lost in a dream. 

As the Vicar cordially agreed with this ob- 
servation there was a momentary silence, broken 
by his saying : 

" But your scheme — what is it ?" 

" Nothing new, sir, nothing new ; there's 
nothing new under the sun. It's the right 
application in the right place, that's wanted ; 
and I did think if we could set up an industrial 
garden here, we might grow much better human 
plants. You see, sir, it's the want of the right 
thing to do that makes young people go wrong, 
and we wait until they have gone wrong before 
we put them right ; now, if instead of that we 
had an industrial garden — not a school, sir, that 
wouldn't do — in every village in the land, and 
the idle boys were given an interest in the 
working it, I do believe it would be a blessing 
to thousands. But there's the land, it is so 
dear ; how is it to be had ? and the house, and 
the tools, and all the things wanted to start it. 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! I can't do it — what a fine 
thing it would be to be rich 1" 
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" I like jour plan, Gary, and will think it 
over, but it is too late to-night for me to remain. 
Mr. Wymerly, no doubt, will return, and I 
should not at all wonder if he would lend a 
helping hand." 

" Oh, sir, how thankful I should be to do 
anything." 

The Vicar here took his departure, but he 
had not gone a hundred paces from the door 
when Gary ran after him, and with sparkling 
eyes, said : 

" What would you think, sir, of a place for 
rearing pheasants and partridges, to be managed 
by the boys? They wouldn't want to snare 
them then. We should get at the root of the 
mischief then— the very root, sir." 

" Well, that is a startling proposition, indeed. 
I think I must sleep upon that, before I could 
in any way make up my mind ; good-night, 
Gary. I hope you are going to sleep now ?" 

" But, then, you will consider it, sir ? The 
Lord only knows when I may get any sleep." 

" Oh yes, I'll think about it ; good-night," 
and the Vicar hastened on, while the thin, 
eager-eyed man returned to the small back- 
parlour that was the scene of so much earnest 
thought. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE COST OF GAME. 



When the Vicar s latch-key had admitted him 
into the sacred precincts where at least he was 
supposed to reign supreme, an awful voice was 
heard from the upper story, exclaiming : 

" So youVe come at last I I think you might 
have found something better to do than coming 
home at this time o' night/' 

A smile curled Mr. Carlyle's lips at this 
sound, as he knew it only showed that Mary 
had been really uneasy at his unusual absence. 
Long experience had taught him never to reply, 
and he was rewarded by silence on her side too. 
No one could be seen, but the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps told him the coast was clear ; for 
Mary, who imagined that the master would be 
as anxious to hear what she had to say about the 
open day at the park, as she was to tell it him, 
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having delivered herself of her wrath, deter- 
mined to punish him by holding her tongue ; so 
she went straight off to her bed, having left 
everything comfortably prepared for his late 
supper downstairs. 

The next morning Mary preserved the same 
reticence, but it was a great mortification to her 
to do so. As her master's thoughts were busily 
engaged with quite other things, and he asked 
no questions, she went banging the doors all 
over the house, and making herself as dis- 
agreeable as she possibly could in every other 
way, whilst her unconscious victim sat ponder- 
ing in his study. 

The warnings the Vicar had received the 
previous day from widely separated men, as to 
the state of the parish, had made a very painful 
impression upon him, and, as was usual with 
him on similar occasions, he laid the blame for 
the wrong state of things upon himself. He, 
the appointed guardian of these wretched poor 
people, must be entirely unworthy of his trust, 
when independent inhabitants of the village 
were so struck by the evil abroad, as to think 
over it and suggest remedies which ought to 
have originated with him. 

This melancholy train of ideas was interrupted 
by messages from exactly opposite sides of the 
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parish, requesting his presence. In one case a 
poor widow was said to be dying of fever, and 
in the other, a house full of children was stricken 
down, and the poor mother wanted advice and 
assistance. 

This was the beginning of the terrible time 
that ensued, when every day fresh cases were 
brought before his notice, and nearly the whole 
of the Vicar's time was spent in visiting houses 
full of fever, want, and suflfering. 

On the present occasion Mr. Carlyle started 
at once with the first messenger. He was back 
in time for his usual early dinner, that he 
might pay the other visit in the afternoon. By 
this time Mary's impatience got the better of 
her, and when the meat was placed on the table 
she burst forth : 

" One would think I was a brick, or a stone, 
that you never ask about all the hard work I 
did for you yesterday." 

" I never ask after your work, Mary, because 
I know it is always well done," was the soothing 
reply ; " but I should like to know how the 
people enjoyed themselves." 

" I dare say you would ; and why then did 
you not come and see for yourself?" 

*• I was coming, Mary, but was detained, first 
by one person, and then by another," 
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" Ah, you were finely detained, T know ; but 
if you'd been in your place in the park, you 
wouldn't have been, and that I know, too." 

" Well, Mary, did it go off well ?" 

" How should I know ? I had other things 
to do than looking about and amusipg myself — 
I had all the things to sell." 

*' Did not Susan help you ?" 

" May be she did, and may be she didn't. . T 
can tell you one thing." 

" Well, Mary ?" 

" That there good-for-nothing carpenter's back 
again ." 

" What, Rodgers ?" 

" Yes, Rodgers, the rogue, if you call things 
by their right name." And so saying, Mary 
turned on her heel and left the room, without 
vouchsafing any further information to the 
Vicar. 

That afternoon, though late, Mr. Carlyle was 
in time for tea at a reasonable hour, but it soon 
became the exception when he was so; his 
work was incessant and heavy. He made no 
complaints ; dissatisfied as he was constantly 
with himself, this hard work was a moral relief 
to him. All his efforts at making people better 
seemed of little avail, but at least he could 
. make them more comfortable, and prepare their 
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minds for death, and help console the bereaved. 
There were many deaths, and the obstinacy of 
the poor ignorant creatures in keeping the 
bodies for many days unburied, in their small 
houses, was a constant source of fresh danger 
and disease. 

Thus matters went on for the next fortnight, 
at the end of which Lucy unexpectedly made 
her appearance from Powd ridge Court. Her 
brother was out when she arrived, and when he 
came in, tired and jaded, she was greatly 
shocked at his appearance. He greeted her with. 
Oh Lucy, my dear, you shouldn't come here." 
But, indeed, I should, Tom ; I only wish I 
had come before. How ill you look ; what have 
you been doing with yourself ?" 

The sound of her cheerful voice was so 
pleasant to her brother's ears, and his need 6f 
sympathy in his heavy task so great, that he 
ceased further remonstrance, and told her in 
what a deplorable state the village was. " The 
river is so low, Lucy, that you could easily cross 
to the island on the big stones." 

" Dear, how I should like to do so," exclaimed 
Lucy ; " but, Tom, it's simply horrid to think of 
you all alone, working yourself to death in this 
way. I had no idea things were like this. I 
shall certainly come back here." 
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" You will do no such thing," said the Vicar, 
"it would only add to my uneasiness, supposing 
you were to take the fever. Besides, Stafford 
cannot spare you. How is he ?" 

" Oh, well enough, quite jolly ; but, Tom, 
what do you think ! that Miss Castleton must 
be a fine lady. Of course she pretended to give 
.back Stafford's presents, and two of the most 
expensive ones are missing. Don't you think 
we are well rid of her ?" 

'* I am very sorry to hear this. I always 
liked her, though I did not like the engagement ; 
but are you sAre about it V 

*' Well, Mrs. Sykes is certain. Of course I 
don't know, but it's made a great row, and 
Stafford was so angry he sent away the maid 
who waited upon them, in spite of all Mrs. 
Sykes could say. The girl's boxes were searched, 
and nothing whatever found, but, as Stafford 
said, of course she would not keep such things 
by her." 

'* But how could she dispose of them ? In 
such a place as this, if anything valuable had 
been sold it would have been sure to have been 
known." 

" So Mrs. Sykes said. She was very sorry 
for the girl ; but Stafford would not hear of her 
remaining, so she had to go." 
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" I am afraid there has been grave injustice 
somewhere," said the Vicar, looking much dis- 
tressed. " What has become of the girl ?" 

" It was Jane Cleaver, she's a friend of Mary. 
Oh, don't worry youi-self about her. I've no 
doubt they've got her a place somewhere else." 

" I should doubt it very much, Lucy ; such 
an accusation as that against a poor girl is a 
terrible thing for her." 

•' I wish I'd never said a word to you about 
her, Tom, if you take it in this way, for you've 
quite enough to bother you, without that ; and 
now I must tell you I came over on purpose to 
try and bring you back with me, or if I couldn't 
do that, to make you promise to come over for 
the first. StaflPord says a little shooting will do 
you all. the good in the world, and I'm sure he'd 
say so ten times more, if he saw you as you look 
to-day." 

" I should like it, indeed, Lucy, but you see 
that I can't come." 

" Indeed, I see no such thing ; you've had no 
holiday at all, this autumn. It's the doctor's 
work that is most wanted now." 

" I wish it were, then we should not have so 
many deaths." 

It was in vain that Lucy tried to persuade 
her brother to leave his parisL She remained 
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the rest of the day with him, and before she left 
in the evening, the outside that she could 
get him to promise was, if no fresh cases 
intervened between, to come over for a couple 
of nights before the eventful first. 

One pleasant thing happened during these 
weeks of care and hard work which was a real 
satisfaction to the Vicar. John Rodgers had 
been to see him, and to ask to have the banns 
of marriage published between him and Susan 
Wood. 

The meeting that had taken place between 
them in the park had not proved so fruitless as 
it appeared at first. Susan's refusal to have 
anything to do with him unless he was in work 
had, after the first annoyance passed away, 
roused the better part in the man. He had left 
in a state of great annoyance, when he found 
that instead of watching and waiting for him to 
notice her again, Susan had actually gone away, 
and was nowhere to be seen. He really cared 
for her; her influence over him was the one 
thing that kept him just now from going alto- 
gether to the bad, and when she showed him 
she could do without him, it determined him to 
have her in spite of herself. 

So the next day, after making himself look as 
tidy as his nearly worn-out clothes would allow, 
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he went in search of work, and hearing that 
Mr. Carlyle's head gamekeeper wanted some 
extra hands, he applied for the position, and was 
at once taken on. His antecedents were so re- 
spectable, and his present shabby appearance 
was so easily explained by having been long out 
of work in his own calling, that he had little 
more to do than to say who he was, and to tell 
his tale, to be received readily. 

Nor did the head man hesitate about an ad- 
vance of money to so respectable and unfortunate 
a workman. So, with a pound in his pocket, 
John repaired first to the village slop-shop, 
where he provided himself with a smart suit of 
clothes. Attired in these, he proceeded next to 
show himself to Susan, whose surprise and de- 
light were a rich reward for the difficult deter- 
mination he had made to be respectable, and 
give up his idle acquaintance. 

The objections Susan had made being all 
removed, John found it an easy task to win her 
consent to their immediate union. 

'•' It's the only way, Susan, so don't make no 
bones about it ; if you want to keep me by you, 
you must just keep by me, or I shall go off 
again just as I did afore." 

Whereupon Susan said "Yes," and on the 
evening of the same day John went to the 
Vicarage, and asked to see Mr. Carlyle. 
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A long talk ensued between them. John 
made many promises, and spoke so rationally, 
that the Vicar's heart rejoiced over the sheep 
that was lost, and now found. He agreed to 
publish the banns the very next Sunday ; and 
the last thing he did before going to Powdridge 
Court on the twenty-eighth of August was to 
perform the wedding ceremony for John and 
Susan. 

A little rain fell after Lucy's visit, and with 
it came a lull in the spread of the fever. No 
fresh cases occurred for several days, and with 
a somewhat lightened heart the Vicar fulfilled 
his promise, and went to Powdridge Court. 

Stormy clouds had gathered every afternoon 
for a week past, making the air less oppressive, 
though they seldom broke. On this afternoon 
they gathered darker than ever, with vivid 
flashes of lightning, and distant peals of thunder, 
but the rain held off. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, six men were 
assembled at Rigby's cottage, himself. Hardy, 
Cary's nephew Bob, and a companion, and two 
men from among the strangers who were hang- 
ing about the village. Each man had a gun, 
and was provided with a bag for carrying off 
the game, which was waited for by two other 
men belonging to the gang, with a cart, outside 
the village. 
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They were all in high spirits, the older men 
ehaflSng the younger ones, and begging them 
not to shoot them. No guns were to be used 
except in self-defence, and for the last time the 
old hands explained to the others how to 
arrange the snares, and then to carry off the 
birds with the least possible sound. 

" Those d d fellows are uncommon sharp 

just now,'' said Rigby, who had been drinking, 
and was in a state of great excitement. " And 
I hear that muff, Rodgers, has cast in with 
them ; a very low fellow." 

" Ah I" said Hardy, " I guess we shall have 
stiff work to-night !" 

Little Polly, hearing the name of Rodgers, 
went up to her father, jumped upon his knee, 
and, rubbing her little hands in his scrubby 
beard, said : 

** He's the man with the big dog." 

'* Yes, Polly." 

" He's a nice man ; he gave me sweeties.'* 

** And what did you give him, Polly ?" asked 
one of the men. 

" I gave him a kiss," said Polly innocently. 

At this they all laughed, and the first man said: 

" Will you give me one, Polly ?" 

'' No, that she shan't," said Mrs. Rigby, who 
had overheard what was passing; and coming 
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forward, she took the child out of her father's 
arms, and carried her off to bed — not, however, 
without much objection upon Polly's side, who 
was very fond of her father, and so delighted to 
have him back again that she was always going 
after him. 

** Can't ye let the child be ?" said Rigby to his 
wife, 

*' No, I can't, Peter, and I wonder you'd have 
me," said Mrs, Rigby, indignantly. So Polly was 
soon in bed. 

Another half-hour passed ; it was nine o'clock, 
and getting very dark. The men now gathered 
up aU their things, and soon after started, for 
they had a long way to walk. When they were 
all heavily loaded, there were still some sacks on 
the ground, which no one seemed able to carry. 
So Rigby called out : 

" I say, mother, just you take these and come 
along." 

" Upon my word, Peter, that's a fine thing to 
ask me to do, and leave the child all alone here." 

*' Child won't come to any harm," said Hardy. 
" You see we shall all be far away." 

There was a roar at this, and when Peter said : 

*' Come, no nonsense ; if you don't take them 
I'll just make you," the poor woman ran upstairs 
hastily, to see if folly was asleep, and, finding 
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that she was^ came down again, and did as she 
was bid, following the rest with the empty sacks. 

There was little said as they went along — and 
they went pretty quickly until they reached a 
corner where some others were appointed to join 
them. There they made a halt, for no one was 
come, and, after waiting some twenty minutes, 
Peter grew so noisy and indignant, that, to keep 
him quiet, it was settled to proceed without the 
expected reinforcement. 

From this point it was not so far to the woods, 
where the best haiil was expected. It was soon 
reached, and the men began operations at once. 
Here Mrs. Rigby wanted to return, but her 
drunken husband insisted upon her remaining to 
help fill the sacks ; and, as they seemed to have 
the place to themselves, she stood aside watching 
them. 

All went on smoothly, except that it was so 
dark they could hardly see their own hands, 
which somewhat impeded their work ; but their 
hopes were high, and Mrs. Rigby drew nearer, 
getting interested in their proceedings, when 
Bob, in a momentary enthusiasm, forgetting the 
strict silence which had been imposed upon all, 
shouted out : 

" By golly I here's a lot !" 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth 
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than a shot was heard, and the quick crashing of 
the underwood told them the keepers were down 
upon them. They seemed to rise on all sides. 
A fierce struggle ensued — a fight, brief but 
deadly — the men were entirely overpowered, 
Eigby and his wife shot dead, Hardy mortally 
wounded, and Rodgers so disabled that he was 
left for dead, no one being able to discover 
where he was lying, in the ^ thick darkness that 
overspread everything. 

The absolute silence that ensued when the 
men who were taken, were carried off by the 
gamekeepers, was broken, some two hours after, 
by a heavy fall of rain, after which the clouds 
dispersed, the moon came out bright, and nearly 
full, and everything looked as peaceful as though 
no such scenes as the one that had just taken 
place could ever happen. 

Little Polly was awoke the following day by 
a bright ray of sun, which, peering between the 
scanty window-curtains, shone directly in her 
face. She turned round to avoid it, and, in doing 
so, woke up so thoroughly that she sat up in her 
little bed, and called out '' Mother 1" 

As no answer came, she lay quiet for a little 
time, not at all frightened by the silence. She 
did not know that it was only five o'clock — she 
was used to being left alone in the house — and 
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she thought her mother must have gone 
out. 

But lying still she found very dull work, so 
she soon jumped out of bed. The floor was scat- 
tered over with the remnants of her previous 
evening'samusement-makingdaisy-chains ; and 
down she placed herself, in her night-dress, and 
went on with the one laid aside. The daisies 
were all limp and faded by this time, and would 
not keep in their places and bind properly. So, 
after a few minutes' vain endeavour, she ran 
downstairs and peeped about everywhere for 
*' mother," but no mother was there. Polly 
sighed, and began to feel a little dull, but she 
looked through the window ; the sun was 
shining bright on the grass outside, and some 
tempting meadow-sweet looked lovely in her 
eyes. So she lifted the latch, and was soon out- 
side, flying from one patch to another, until her 
little hands were as full as they possibly could be 
with treasures. 

The air was so fragrant, and the freedom so 
entirely to her mind, that when there were no 
more flowers to be gathered, she still kept out, 
and only returned to the house when her morn- 
ing's work had so sharpened her appetite that 
she thought it would be as well to dress and 
get ready for breakfast. 
•VOL. III. 45 
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By the time this was done, and still no mother 
appeared, it seemed to strike her as something 
unusual Could mother have gone for a loaf 
of bread ? and where was father ? When he did 
go out at night, he was always back for break- 
fast. She went outside again, opened the park 
gate, and looked up and down the road. No 
one was to be seen either way. Polly hung her 
head, and returned to the house, where she 
looked into the cupboard and found half a loaf 
She took it out, broke a piece off, and tried to 
eat it, but it seemed to choke her. She laid it 
down on the table, and began to cry. But Polly 
had been brought up with good habits, so after 
a few minutes she dried her ayes, finished the bit 
of bread, and set to work to tidy the room, and get 
everything ready for mother against her return. 

This same morning the village was in a state 
of great excitement, as the news flew quickly 
through it of the last night's encounter. The better 
class of shopkeepers were appalled at the know- 
ledge of having had such a set of villains amongst 
them, mixed with the certainty that there would 
be no more cheap game to be had at present. 
Those beneath them wondered at the news, and 
were filled with fear. They knew not what to 
think of a state of things which had equally 
disastrous consequences to those who would 
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take and to those who would preserve the game^ 
For a long time it was not known who were 
killed, but the disappearance of Rodgers spread 
like wildfire, as his recent return and marriage 
to Susan Wood had caused him to be the general 
subject of gossip. Everywhere great pity was 
felt for her, and the poor girl was overwhelmed 
by kindly supposition's and advice as to what 
had become of him, and what she had better do. 

TJuable any longer to bear the uncertainty, 
she ran off, leaviog her cottage full of visitors, 
to see if she could find no trace of her John. 
The sight of blood that met her in the wood was 
sickening, and she nearly fainted before gather- 
ing courage to enter it. But she did, and spent 
several weary hours there all in vain. While 
she was there, men came to carry off the othei 
bodies, and it was one of these who suggested 
employing the dog that used to belong to 
Rodgers. Alas ! it was no longer his, but the 
man to whom it had been sold lent it at once, 
and with it once more Susan trudged back again 
to the wood. 

There was soon no doubt of the wisdom of 
the advice. No sooner had the dog passed 
through the gap in the hedge by which the 
poachers had entered, than he barked loudly, and 
springing forward, disappeared in a thick covert 
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which Susan had passed many times, but had 
thought too thick to enter. 

Now she followed him, and there, lyuig almost 
hid by the tall bracken, lay John, lookiog as 
though he were dead, splashed all over with 
blood and dirt The dog went round and round 
him, wagging his tail and looking up at Susan, 
then licking his face and hands in the most de- 
lighted manner. 

Poor Susan ! The sight almost upset her ; 
but as the men who had been there before had 
promised to return, and arrived soon after, 
with their help John was raised, and in doing 
so it was evident that he still breathed, so leav- 
ing the men to carry him, Susan went off to 
secure having Mr. Bond at the cottage by the 
time he should arrive. 

Breakfast was scarcely over at Powdridge 
Court wheii the head gamekeeper was announced 
as wanting to see Mr. Carlyle at once. He was 
not kept long waiting, and upon Mr. Carlyle's 
return, bis grave countenance alarmed both Tom 
and Lucy. 

** It's very odd," he began, " that a man can't 
enjoy a bit of sport on his own property, with- 
out a lot of beggarly fellows spoiling it all ; but 
they're all taken, we've got them, though Cox 
says it was a very close run." 
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"What has happened," asked Tom and Lucy 
simultaneously. 

" Happened ? Why, the best preserved bit 
on the land was entered last night, and would 
have been swept clean. Cox says. They were 
well provided with everything ; but fortunately 
he was ready for them — a set of low rascals. 
He had reason to think something was intended. 
It seems these men had been loafing about some 
days, so he kept his eye upon them, and I'm 
happy to say they are all safely locked up now, 
so you need not lose your day's sport, Tom, if 
only you would stay." 

I hope no mischief was done ?" said Tom. 
Yes ; Cox says the fences are sadly de- 
stroyed, aind one of my fellows, a new one lately 
taken on, not used to the work, is missing ; but 
I dare say he'll turn up all right. You've no 
idea how stupid these new men are, Tom ; I'd as 
soon do without them, but Cox always insists 
on a certain number, and I don't like to dis- 
appoint him. It's a small bit of patronage, you 
know, that these men like to exercise." 

" I hope he will turn up all right," said Tom, 
gravely. 

At this moment a servant came to say he 
had just shown Mr. Appleton into the drawing- 
room, whereupon they all adjourned there, 
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and Mr. Applet on, as soon as he saw them, 
said : 

"An early call, Carlyle, but I Ve. just heard 
about that bad busmess last night, so I thought 
I'd come to head-quarters to know all about it. 
We don't often have such sad work." 

Mr. Carlyle was rather surprised at Mr. Apple- 
ton's speech, but he said : 

" But they're all taken, you know." 

"Except those who were shot; and that 
woman, too, makes it a very lamentable affair." 

" What do you mean ?" said Mr. Carlyle ; * 
" Cox only told me one of the men was wounded, 
and one man missing," 

" Ah, I suppose he would be in po hurry to 
tell you the worst, but I hear there's a man and 
a woman dead." 

The Vicar looked aghast. 
A woman, too !" 

Yes, Rugby, or Rigby, or some such name ; 
what business she had to be there is another 
thing, but she's paid dearly enough for her 
curiosity." 

" Oh, Tom, how horrible 1" exclaimed Lucy. 

" Yes, dear. I must return at once, and see 
about this; it is quite too dreadful, if it is 
true." 

And so it happened, that just as old Mary 
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had sat down to her dinner, she heard the front- 
door open, and, going out to look, there was the 
master back again, with such an expression of 
pain and grief on his face, that she withheld 
the rebuke she was about to administer at his 
unexpected return, and waited for him to speak 
first. 

When she heard the cause of his return, 
Mary was shocked in a way very unusual with 
her. She remained quite still, and on her 
master's saying, " Then you had not heard 
about it ?" she only shook her head. 

Under pretence of getting the Vicar some- 
• thing to eat, she quickly returned to the 
kitchen to recover from the shock, but she very 
soon appeared again, saying : 

" And the child, sir V 

" Ah, poor little thing 1 Tve heard nothing 
at all about it." 

This was enough. In less time than seemed 
possible food was placed on the table for the 
Vicar, and Mary, putting on her bonnet, was off 
to the lodge. 

Always a quick walker, on this occasion Mary 
outdid herself, so that by the time she reached 
the park-gate she was almost in a run. As she 
passed the lattice-window, such a sad little face 
and two such big wistful eyes were looking out 
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from it, that she had such a, what our French 
neighbours call serrement de cceur, as almost 
choked her. 

Without waiting to knock, she hastily opened 
the door, and the next minute the child was in 
her arms, covered with kisses, while she kept 
exclaiming, '^ Poor little dear ! Poor little dear ! 
To think now, I should be such an old fool I" 

Before long, Polly was trotting back to the 
Vicarage with her, but Mary's heart failed her 
about telling the child the real state of the 
case. She, like many another, left the horrible 
task to the chapter of accidents, and merely 
said that she had come to fetch her, as she 
heard she was all alone. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

AT VEVAY. 

The letters that were received from Helen 
Trevor in answer to the two written by her 
father and Cecilia were deemed altogether satis- 
factory by the recipients. The wild colt within 
her having kicked its feet over the traces, 
remained standing outside them aa quiet as a 
lamb. 

To her father she expressed warm gratitude 
for the way in which he had always put up with 
what others called naughtiness in her ; for the 
kind way in which he had given his conditional 
consent on this occasion ; and for the belief he 
had expressed to her mother, that she did not 
mean what she had written. 

In this letter was enclosed a short, sweet one 
to Mrs. Trevor, which entirely mollified her for 
the time. 

The letter to Cecilia began : 
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" O Cecilia, wise, and magnificent, with the 
stately step and independent mind, thou to 
whom I have always looked up as unto one 
above me, I could almost now find it in my 
heart to pity you. 

" Never could I have believed it would have 
made such a difference to me. When he comes, 
my heart sparkles like a fountain when the sun 
shines on it ; when he goes, a grey shade creeps 
everywhere. There now, isn't that a pretty 
sentence ? I have re-read it, and am quite 
pleased with myself, but it's true — it's true — 
which is the best joke of all ; and isn't it odd ? 
I can't understand it — I really don't know my- 
self. O proud Cecilia 1 you laugh at me, while 
you read ; and would not he be pleased to read 
what I have written — but he never will, that's 
one comfort ; and I assure you, my dear, it 
would never enter his head that I could be 
guilty of such weakness. No ; he believes I am 
fond of nothing but his dogs and his horses — 
isn't that fun ? To have made him believe that, 
I consider quite worthy of you. And so there 
was a shindy kicked up about that unfortunate 
letter of mine. Oh dear ! but I was frightened 
when I got papa's letter. It begun in such a 
grave manner, but I soon found it was all right. 
I don't mind confessing to you that that was the 
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tenth letter I began. I never was so puzzled 
what to say in all my life. How can one talk 
properly about such things, and as to asking 
permission, humbly, to do the very best thing in 
the world, and when I had quite made up my 
own mind, it was really too ridiculous, so I 
thought the shortest way was to say so ; but I 
dare say it was all wrong, and one of the pre- 
vious attempts would have been the thing. I 
must tell you I have been making acquaintance 
with a brother of my Mr. Summers ; he's such a 
jolly dog, though not to be compared with his 
brother — but we laugh and talk nonsense to an 
extent I do not think my one always quite likes ; 
but he need not be afraid, as it is only his dogs 
I like, for this one has no dogs. His name is 
Frank, and, if the truth were told, I fear that 
he and I are awfully like one another. When 
are you all coming back ? I have so much I want 
to say to you that cannot be put in a letter." 

This letter was a great joy to Cecilia in every 
way, but as she read the opening sentence, an 
unusual sensation came over her, of doubt 
whether she was still quite so independent as 
she had the character of being, and as Helen 
took it for gr^anted she still remained. 

But it was only a passing feeling, speedily 
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displaced by the pleasure of knowing that Helen 
had made herself all right again with hei? 
mother, and was herself on the way to occupy 
a more congenial position than life at home 
could give her. 

When Mr. Wymerly was told of the engage- 
ment he expressed all proper congratulations, 
and when alone with Cecilia, no small surprise. 

Cecilia, greatly amused, asked him, " Why V 

'* Oh," he replied, " Summers is such a quiet, 
solid man. I thought he would have made a 
different choice." 

" Ah, I see you are like all the rest ; you don't 
appreciate Helen." 

'* At any rate, she is very different from you." 

" Yes ; she is far more bright and amusing, 
but I do not care to compare myself with any 
one else." 

" You are quite right there." 

'*Yes," continued Cecilia, quite unconscious 
of the significance of the last remark, " it is 
most stupid to take one's own self as the 
standard by which to judge others. I hope I 
may never get into such an inconceivably petty 
habit." 

'* There is no danger; the only thing your 
friends may have to dread is, your taking too 
high a standard for them. Do you know it 
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frightens me when I think how little idea I 
had of the pleasure to be derived from dis- 
cussion with one of your sex before I knew 
you." . 

Cecilia laughed. " You are very candid." 

" I am making a confession which / feel to 
be humiliating, and you, I am afraid, offensive." 

" No," said Cecilia, drawing herself up, and 
looking like an empress. "It amuses me. I 
have always been treated like a rational being 
by the cleverest man I know, and to find those 
who expect me to be only deserving of the 
courtesy derived from chivalry is to me new, 
and as I said before, amusing." 

This speech somewhat puzzled Mr. Wymerly. 
That Cecilia should so quietly repudiate the 
tone of thought with which he had been imbued 
from his cradle was slightly mortifying, as well 
as astounding, and more particularly so when 
he had intended to pay her a delicate com^ 
pliment ; but in many ways she was a riddle to 
him, which he felt more and more as apparently 
their intimacy increased. Any how, instead of 
the result he intended, she had ^et him down, 
and made him feel he had gone too far. Though 
mortifying, this was also exciting, so he hastened 
to change the subject, and asked her, somewhat 
abruptly, whether the turn modern thought 
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had taken, as exemplified by a sceptical mind 
like Mr. Staunton's, met with her sympathy on 
any point? That, at least, he thought was a 
question suited to a woman who was to be 
treated with respect. 

They were no longer at Thun. Cecilia was 
so much stronger, that she desired to move 
about, and make up for the time lost during her 
illness ; so they went to Vevay, and it was in 
the garden of a large hotel on the border of 
the lake that the present conversation took 
place. 

Before them the blue waters lay transparent 
and calm. The heat was intense, and the slight 
breeze which now and then crossed the surface 
of the lake, and fanned their faces, was almost 
as welcome as a drop of water in the desert. 
They had the garden to themselves ; everyone 
else was in the house, with closed bUnds, but 
these two, after the fashion of the English, 
following the habits of their country under all 
circumstances, had sought the outside air. 
The view, even the very hot look of everything, 
was too full of unaccustomed riches to be lost, 
left to solitary existence, without anyone to 
share in the joy of its beauty. And the happy 
excitement caused to Cecilia through Helen's 
letter, as she sat looking before her, flooded her 
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whole being • with delight that had no draw- 
backs. 

Mr. Wymerly was not in so serene a mood. 
He was constantly going through the unpleasant 
process of having some, to his mind, well-founded 
and incontrovertible custom or habit treated as 
a prejudice, or spoken of as simply non-existent 
amongst those whose Opinions were worth con^ 
sideration. In certain directions he had long 
been used to this, and in consequence he believed 
himself to be quite up to the tone of thought of 
the men of his generation — of all that thought 
that could be really called sound ; but that 
there should be an advanced tone of thought 
amongst women, without its making them either 
ugly or hoydens, wag quite a new experience, and 
in many ways a very disagreeable one to him. 

In spite of his admiration of the way in which 
the Vicar was hard at work in his pariah, in sick- 
ness and sorrow, regardless of the effect of both 
upon himself; and in spite of the way in which 
his assertions were disputed, and his facts called 
prejudices ; and still more in spite of the whis- 
pers of his conscience, kept constantly awake by 
Mr. Trevor's political disquisitions — whispers 
which bid him return to Nunneley, and work 
out the career which his social position there 
demanded ; — he did not tear himself away from 
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Cecilia's presence, but instead felt every day that 
she was more and more interesting to him, and 
that the effort to leave would be greater. Yet, 
mixed with all this admiration, there was an 
under-current of feeling which was at the bottom 
of his intended compliment this morning, the 
full force of which did not strike him until the 
words had passed his lips ; — the feeling that the 
standard of such a woman was too high ; which 
was unsatisfactory in two ways — unsatisfactory 
that he did not reach it, and, it was therefore 
quite unnecessary, and that those whom he 
honestly believed to be the inferior half of the 
creation should demand anything higher than 
he himself cared to attain. 

It never occurred to him that the two natures 
of man and woman might assist one another, 
might each progress side by side. The indubit- 
able supremacy of his own position put that out 
of the question. As long, therefore, as clever 
women only advanced sufficiently to make them 
more interesting com panions, there was no harm 
done ; but if they went beyond that, beyond an 
intelligent comprehension of men's ideas, and 
expected to have ideas of their own, and in any 
way to prefer them to those which were accepted 
by sensible men, without that preference being 
considered as undoubted proof of inferiority of 
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understanding ; the bare idea of such a state of 
things was so offensive to Mr. Wymerly's taste 
as well as feelings, that it proved a powerful 
counterpoise against Cecilias attractions, and 
greatly as he admired her, made him hold back 
with half his nature against the power which 
drew the other half towards her. It was true 
that he did not know that she would require 
anything of the sort, theoretically, but he felt 
quite sure that she would have, and would 
follow out, her own opinions on all important 
questions. 

To-day, in answer to the question put above, 
such an amused look overspread Cecilia s counte- 
nance, that Mr. Wymerly was more than ever 
surprised, and said to himself, " What ! wrong 
agam ! 

She was amused, for she understood perfectly 
what had made him ask it, and though she 
really wished to hear what he would say, she 
was not at all desirous that he should think she 
only cared to talk about such weighty questions, 
so she answered evasively : 

" Oh, Mr. Wymerly, what a question to ask 
in the presence of all this beauty. It makes 
me feel like the lotos-eaters, inclined to reply, 
*Let us alone.'" 

VOL. ni. 46 
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" I did not know that you were ever in such 
a sensuous condition." 

'' Indeed." 

'* I thought the pleasures of the intellect were 
your sole amusements." 

This was said with considerable malice. 

" Then you must have taken me for some- 
thing more than mortal." 

" No ; only so very superior to a poor wretch 
like myself." 

This reply displeased Cecilia; she felt the 
sneer beneath it, and wondered what it meant. 
Why should Mr. Wymerly talk to her one day 
as if he really wished to hear her opinions, and 
on another, as on the present occasion, with all 
the appearance of laughing at her, while he did 
it. Nor was this the only time when it had 
happened. She did not guess rthe struggle that 
was going on in his own mind, but she replied : 

" I should never presume to discuss serious 
questions with those who call themselves my 
inferiors — the advantage would be too much 
on my side." And rising from the bench on 
which she was sitting, she went indoors, feeling 
not a little provoked with Mr. Wymerly and 
his impertinence. 

Cecilia carefully avoided him for the rest of 
the day. At the late table (Thote she placed 
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herself between Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, and as soon 
as it was over went upstairs with some acquaint- 
ance she had met in the hotel, and did not ap- 
pear again that evening. 

The following day a large party from the 
hotel all made an excursion together to Chillon. 
On this occasion both Mr. Wymerly and Cecilia 
equally held apart. He was offended at her 
having understood him, and at her indifference 
to his disapproval. Such a woman would be 
really too troublesome. If she was so inde- 
pendent, she should have the benefit of it, and 
be let alone. So he devoted himself to a young, 
very pretty girl of the party, who was equally 
charmed and surprised at being the object of 
his attentions. 

This state of things lasted for two or three 
days, and then gradually ceased. 

Mr. Wymerly, after going off to Geneva one 
day, and spending a couple more in the moun- 
tains that stood a short way back on the Vevay 
side of the lake, finding that Cecilia made no 
advances towards the resumption of their former 
pleasant relations, quietly returned to them 
himself. The mountain air had dissipated the 
unhealthy fancies that possessed him, he felt 
actually penitent for the folly he had been guilty 
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of, and he endeavoured to take Mr. Trevor as 
his model in his manner towards her. 

During these few days, Cecilia, on her side, 
had taken herself strongly to task. What was 
it to her if Mr. Wymerly's behaviour towards 
her was variable ? Personally, he was a remark- 
ably agreeable companion, the subjects in which 
he was chiefly interested were also those about 
which she cared the most, and upon which she 
held very similar views ; and was she so touchy 
upon a merely personal question, as to let that 
stand in the way of all the advantage and plea- 
sure she might gain by intercourse with him ? 
She blamed herself greatly for having left the 
garden, and for having stood aloof during the 
subsequent days, and though she felt it impos- 
sible to do anything towards the resumption of 
those relations which Mr. Wymerly appeared 
himself to avoid, yet when, on his return from 
the mountains, he placed himself by her at the 
table dMte, and gave her an animated descrip- 
tion of what he had been doing, her manner 
towards him was more genial than it ever yet 
had been, without her intending it to be any- 
thing different from what it always had been. 

On his side, Mr. Wymerly thought he had 
never yet known what a very superior woman 
she was, nor how charming her manners were. 
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He felt that his doubts and fears were mere 
coxcombry ; so much so, that he was inclined to 
doubt whether he had ever had them, and de- 
termined for the future to effdice in Cecilia's 
mind the unpleasant impressions he was only 
too conscious of havinor made. 

Such beinor their mutual attitude towards one 
another, it is no wonder that the pleasure they 
found in being together rapidly grew, until it 
became the usual thing to spend pretty nearly 
the whole day in each other s company, much 
to Mrs. Trevor's delight, and, it must be con- 
fessed, far less so to that of her husband. Mr. 
Trevor missed Cecilia's company immensely, 
and before long began to talk of the necessity 
of returning to England to look after his pro- 
perty, which had been left alone so long. 

Cecilia wished very much to see the Italian 
lakes in their autumnal glory, and after making 
many objections to the plan, Mr. Trevor had at 
last agreed that they should cross the Alps 
and spend a fortnight amongst them. After 
which he declated nothing should prevent his 
setting his face homeward— no persuasions, no 
coaxing would be of any avail. He wanted to 
see Helen again — he was quite sure she must be 
equally desirous for their return ; and he wanted, 
though he did not say so, to get quit of Mr. 
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tVymerly, and have Cecilia again to himself. 
He did not like the prospect of losing both his 
daughters at once, without any regular occu- 
pations to fill the blank they would leave in his 
life. 

So this was his final resolve, and the evening 
before they were to leave Vevay arrived. It 
had been a glorious day, such a day as when 
one grows older seems almost oppressive from 
its depth of peace and beauty. What is it in 
the intense pureness, and brilliancy of the 
autumnal colouring in mountain districts that 
produces a sensation of beauty, unequalled by 
that derived from any other source ? The deep 
blues, and purples, shading into tender rose, 
violet and green, flooded by the golden light of 
that afternoon, had never been surpassed, and 
as the same deep and tender hues were reflected 
upon both the young people's hearts, in the 
light of that feeling which is powerful enough 
to transform what is monstrous into angelic 
semblance, it is no wonder that in after years 
Cecilia looked back on that afternoon as one 
whose happiness could never again be repeated. 

When the heat had suflBciently subsided to 
make it pleasant to venture out, Mr. Wymerly 
had asked her to let him row her on the lake. 
To this she had agreed, and after a couple of 
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hours spent in ecstatic enjoyment of the hour 
and the scene, Mr. Wymerly had run the boat 
up into a little creek, where, having made it 
fast, he came to the end of the boat where 
Cecilia was sitting, and placed himself by her. 
There was that in his manner which made her 
feel desirous of beginning to speak at once, so 
without any pause, she began : 

" I have always wished to answer a question 
you asked me a good many days ago, but which 
I was too lazy to do at the time. It is so 
pleasantly shady here, that if you have not 
forgotten it, and would care to have a reply, 
now it seems to me would be just the time." 

** Care ? You do not know how much I care 
to know what you think on all subjects. I 
know quite well what you mean, but it was not 
laziness on your part, it was my fault that you 
did not answer me that day. I cannot think 
what possessed me, but I have been punished 
for it ever since." 

Cecilia's heart beat fast as he said this, but 
her outward composure was perfect, as she said, 
with a want of veracity of which she was 
absolutely unconscious : 

"It was not for myself that 1 regretted 
to see you holding my opinions df little value. 
I do not think anything oi thflk myself, but I 
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felt you undervalued my sex in me, and that it 
was I resented." 

" I plead guilty. I did exactly what you have 
taxed me with ; but," he added with great earn- 
estness, "believe me, I have learnt to be 



wiser since." 



" Thank you,'' said Cecilia. " I feel the 
generosity of that confession. I only wish I 
had it more in my power to make you feel the 
reality of what you believe, but this I can do. 
Through what you said one day at Thun about 
the necessity of feeling the good of working in 
any direction for others, I fancy you have left 
some of the old moorings, without being as con- 
tented to drift as your friend Mr. Staunton 
seems to be. Am I right V 

" Indeed, you are." 

" Then, at least, I can give you sympathy. I 
cannot stand alone in this vast universe without 
a higher power above me. I should simply find 
life unendurable from the oppression of the 
position. I cannot believe that man is the 
culmination of evolution, without anything 
beyond him ; and it appears to me to say little 
for anything in him, except limitation, that 
every fresh discovered law should seem even 
to diminish, the absolute certainty and necessity 
for a lawmaker, instead of intensifying both. 
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But," added Cecilia, with a quiet smile, "you 
must remember this is only a woman's think- 
mg. 

" Ah, but it is equally a man's want. Oh, if 
you only knew how I should grasp at any 
certainty on the question." 

" I can believe it well, by the agony it was 
once to me when I actually tried to set aside all 
the prejudices of early education, and to believe 
that we wanted neither any religion, nor any 
power higher than a self-developing humanity. I 
placed myself outside every idea in which I had 
been brought up. I was alone with the world 
and mankind. I tried to follow up the principal 

consequences of my position, and I must tell 
you, that after the most intense thinking, and 
desire to believe it to be true, if it was true, 
that I felt. more than ever that it was untrue 
and impossible. I felt like Frankenstein, that 
I had created a monster. I shrank back in 
horror at my own idea. / Now, do you think 
that was only feminine weakness ?" 

" If it were, you would not share it with 
men. But, tell me, what was it that so ap- 
palled you ?" 

" It was two things : the fearful solitude of a 
universe without a soul, containing nothing but 
matter and man. And the overwhelming sense 
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of inadequacy of the causes we can trace and 
understand, for the production of what we see. 
However far we recede, we can only account 
for the movements of the things that areiiere. 
How did they come here V 

" Ah, often as that question has been asked, 
are we one wit nearer the answer ?" 

*' Of course, it is easy to say you cannot prove 
the existence of a power because it is necessary 
to your happiness, and that if you were suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the absence of the idea 
of it, that you could do without it ; but in 
thought one can put one's feelings aside, yet 
the inadequacy of anything we can understand 
to meet the mystery of creation remains as 
strong as ever." 

" I do not think that humanitarian doctrines 
would have had a chance, if only for the diffi- 
culty you have just stated, had it not been that, 
the existence of some great power granted, the 
prevalent ideas about that power have shaped 
themselves into such monstrosities, in all climes 
and ages, that one after another they have had 
to disappear, when their worshippers have out- 
grown the development in which they origi- 
nated. For my part, it is not that I do not 
feel as strongly as you do the necessity for a 
power, which may be incomprehensible to us, 
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but I start back from the one that the theology 
of the day offers me. I own, too, it somewhat 
staggers me, the absolute want of proof of its 
existence.'^ 

" As I am not a man, I do not mind saying 
that it seems to me just because we try to prove 
it, we lose it. Can we prove, or can we in the 
least understand, the scent of a rose ? Yet 
there it is. In the same way, to get rid of the 
difficulty of creation, you are expected to be 
contented with being told that matter has 
existed from eternity, that no one now be- 
lieves in creation, that everything has been 
evolved from self-existent matter ; but, Mr. 
Wymerl}'', is it not treating one like a child to 
expect one to rest satisfied with such theories ? 
Does it make the subject at all more compre- 
hensible than the scent of my rose ? If you 
try to attach any idea worthy of the name to 
either eternity or self-existent matter, it seems 
to me impossible to come to any other convic- 
tion than that both the words stand for ideas 
which are absolutely incomprehensible, and only 
simulate an explanation because they do so. 
Why should we shrink from owning, either to 
one's self or to others, the limitation of our 
own powers, and the necessity for the existence 
of a higher power, beyond our comprehension, 
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because beyond our powers, and whose existence, 
for the very same reason, is equally incapable of 
proof? If you ask me why I feel there must 
be such a power, quite irrespective of all the 
moral consequences hanging upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of such a belief, it seems to 
me quite a sufl&cient answer : * Look around.' " 

" But I hope you feel with me the crude in- 
consistencies and barbarous nature of a great 
deal of the popular theology ?" 

" I did not once, but now I feel it to that 
degree, that it puzzles me more than a little 
how it was that I continued so long blind to it, 
and how it is that such a good, refined man as 
our Vioar can go on preaching doctrines at 
which humanity should shudder." 

" And at which humanity has shuddered, 
and has therefore tried to piit itself in their 
place, and really, so far as those doctrines are 
concerned, has the best of it." 

"Perhaps, so far as their mere destruction goes ; 
but if humanity is to replace everything higher 
than itself, and the world were to be permeated 
by those views, as they would take shape in 
ordinary minds and in intellectual ones, I, for 
one, should doubt the value of the change. I 
believe that reverence for something superior to 
one's self is so absolutely necessary to the exist- 
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ence of high moral qualities, that the mere fact 
of believing in that which is above us, irre- 
spective of its actual nature, is productive of 
heroic actions we shall look for in vain in the 
worship of humanity." 

" You mean by that the worship of self?" 

"I do not suppose it would be only that. 
People's religion assimilates itself to themselves, 
and man)'^ minds are too noble to worship them- 
selves ; but I believe it would be so in ordinary 
minds, and if you will not be offended by my 
saying it, I believe it would often be so in in- 
tellectual minds. I doubt whether Mr. Staun- 
ton, for instance, would run the risk of either 
discomfort or danger for the sake of humanity." 

*^ I think you do him injustice," said Mr. 
Wymerly, though not altogether displeased to 
find Miss Moorton had no great admiration for 
his friend. *' I believe Staunton to be quite 
capable of heroism." 

*' In theory," said Cecilia, with an incredulous 
smile. 

Just then she thought she heard her name 
called, and looking round, there stood Mr. 
Trevor on the road above them, holding a 
letter in his hand. He had been to the post- 
office, and finding only one for Cecilia, had put 
it in his pocket, knowing she was out, and con- 
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tinued his walk along the road skirting the lake, 
until, seeing two figures in a boat, he guessed 
who they might be, and approached near enough 
to ascertain. 

Cecilia was delighted to see him, Mr. 
Wymerly exactly the reverse. But he was in- 
vited into the boat with equal apparent cor- 
diality by both, and soon seated near them, 
handing the letter to Cecilia. It was from Mr. 
Markham, so she opened it at once, and made 
the contents known. 

It contained a highly satisfactory report of 
the property, but Mr. Markham said he should 
not have thought it worth, while to write to 
her about that ; all could have remained till her 
return. The real reason why he wrote, was to 
warn her not to return at present. There was 
no water, the village was being decimated by 
fever, and he was grieved to have to report 
that Mr. Carlyle, having never spared himself in 
the least, however hot the weather, or however 
tired he might be, had at last taken it, and was 
now lying dangerously iU, too. " It is a great 
misfortune to ail here. There is a perfect panic 
in Nunneley, every one seems to have lost his 
head. There is no one of suflBcient authority 
to see the necessary sanitary appliances carried 
out. I do what I can, but Mr. Bond laughs at 
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such things, so of course it's no use .my opposing 
the doctor, and for the present we are really in 
a disastrous condition, so I trust you will not 
return." 

" We must go back at once," said Cecilia. 

'* I will go," said Mr. Trevor, " but not you, 
my dear." 

"No, indeed," said Mr. Wymerly. "Mr. 
Trevor and I will do all we can, and all that has 
to be done, far better without the anxiety of 
your presence." 

" And what would be my anxiety, knowing 
Mr. Trevor in the midst of such danger ?" said 
Cecilia. 

" Let us return to the hotel," said Mr. Trevor, 
and Mr. Wymerly, unfastening the boat, quickly 
rowed them back. 

After talking with Mrs. Trevor, it was finally 
settled that the two gentlemen should start the 
following morning, Mrs. Trevor and Cecilia after 
a time following them with the courier, and 
waiting in Paris until they heard how things 
were at home. Cecilia was reconciled to this 
arrangement by the great relief it would be to 
Mr. Trevor, leaving Mrs. Trevor in her charge. 

And so the pleasant Italian expedition came 
to an abrupt termination. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LAST VISIT TO MOUND CASTLE. 

As five o'clock the next morning was the hour 
when it was necessary for Mr. Trevor and Mr. 
Wymerly to set off, all the arrangements con- 
sequent upon such a sudden change of plan had 
to be duly considered and settled in the course 
of the evening. This occupied so much time, that 
it was late before they all separated, and sorely 
annoyed was Mr. Wymerly that he had been 
unable to secure a solitary five minutes with 
Cecilia. Though quite aware that his feelings 
towards her were very different from those he 
had felt for Marion, he had made up his mind 
that she was an uncommon and a very delightful 
woman, and that with such a foundation of ad- 
miration and respect as he felt for her, he could 
not be making a mistake in offering her his home. 
He thought, too, that his life would surely be 
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a much more useful one with her than it would 
have been with Marion, though he sighed as he 
mentally added, " And no one marries his first 
love." 

With the prospect of another fortnight with 
Cecilia, he had not cared particularly at being 
thwarted in the intention he had formed of 
speaking, to her that afternoon, but when this 
unexpected alteration in their plans took place, 
he was annoyed that he had not settled his fate 
one way or the other, and was returning to 
England with his future life as undetermined as 
when he had left it in disgust three months 
previously. 

The only thing he could do was, when bidding 
Cecilia good-bye, to hold her hand a very unne- 
cessary length of time in his, and to say, in a 
tone meant for her ear alone, that he trusted she 
would find that his conduct was influenced by 
his belief, and that she would allow him, before 
long, to report progress in both. 

Cecilia gave a sweet smile, and, raising her 
eyes to his, met a look which made her lower 
them instantly, and endeavour to withdraw her 
hand, which, however, she had some difficulty in 
doing. , 

When she retired to her own room that night, 
she threw the window wide open and sat down 
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beside it. How happy she was ! — she could not 
doubt that Mr. Wymerly loved her. If she had 
endeavoured to persuade herself that it was 
only interest before, the expression in his eyes, as 
they met hers that evening, had told so different 
a tale, that she could do longer hesitate to believe 
it ; and, if it was really true, the joy and glad- 
ness of her soul was almost an oppression. To 
be loved by a man with the same interests and 
hopes as her own — to live a double life in the 
work and enjoyments that lay before her — to 
know true sympathy of the heart and the intel- 
lect — oh I it was too much 1 What was she, that 
she should be permitted to taste it ? And Cecilia 
gazed out into the clear night, and felt that her 
^up was brimfull. 

" My God I" she exclaimed, *' if I ever doubted 
you before, surely I never can again ! Only in 
infinity can I find any repose in the rush of feel- 
ing that comes I know not whence, and seems to 
overwhelm me." 

There was no moon, but in the clear sky shone 
out an infioitude of stars ; the comparative dark - 
ness was grateful to the excitement of her spirits, 
and she sat od, hour after hour, in such bliss as 
is known only once in life — only when the young 
heart believes it has met with the dream of its 
hopes. 
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But all things come to an end, and Cecilia at 
last went to bed, and fell into so sound a sleep, 
that she was not disturbed by the noise in the 
house consequent on the early departure. 

Mr. Trevor had telegraphed to Mr. Markham 
his immediate return, with the request he would 
let the servants know at Moorton Manor ; and 
in consequence, when they arrived, the third day 
after their departure, Mr. Markham was at the 
Nunneley station to meet the two gentlemen. 

By the same train — which was a very long one 
— in a second-class carriage at the further end of 
it, also arrived Miss Golden and Marion Castle- 
ton. But neither party saw the other, and both 
were speedily on the way to their respective 
destinations. It was a curious chance that had 
made them come down together. 

When Mariqn left Mound Castle, it was with 
a strong feeling of hope and relief. From the 
station, at which she had arrived only a short 
time before with her mother, a two hours jour- 
ney brought her to London, which she reached 
long before she expected it. It was the first time 
she had ever travelled by herself, and, though it 
felt odd, finding herself alone in the train, she 
did not much mind it, so busy was her mind 
with her future ; and also that she had no doubt 
of being met in London by Miss Golden. It was 
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true that the latter had not said anything about 
meeting her, but so accustomed was Marion to 
be taken care of, that any doubt as to being so 
on the present occasion never entered her head. 
She arrived by the Great Western Terminus, 
and anyone not accustomed to act for themselves 
can imagine her sense of bewilderment in that 
large station, when, after alighting from the 
carriage, she looked up and down the platform 
and saw no human face that was known to her, 
for no Miss Golden was there. 

How should she get her luggage ? And a 
cab — where could it be ? And who, in that 
bustle, would attend to her ? Standing irreso- 
lutely there, the station gradually thinned, and 
at last a porter, seeing her forlorn look, advanced 
and offered to help her. 

'* Where s your luggage from, miss ?" 
*' Mound Castle ; I come from my uncle's," 
was the unbusinesslike reply. 

The man grinned, and muttered half-aloud : 
'* You'll soon go to him, I think ; " but he 
said to her: *' At what station did you get 

m ? 

" Blackford station," said Marion, with trepi- 
dation, not liking the man's look of amusement. 
" All right ; come along this way." 
And, following him, it was not long before the 
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luofgage was found ; whereupon the man, to see 
what she would say, said : 

** Want a cab or a bus, miss ?" 

" Oh, a cab, if you please ! I don't know any- 
thing about omnibuses," 

'* Thought not/' said the man, and putting 
her speedily into a cab asked, ** Where to ?" 

*^ Twenty-two, Cameron Street," said Marion, 
thankful to have her reply ready. 

Driver exclaimed, *' Where's that ?" 

" Dunno \" said the porter, " drive on, cabby !'* 
And looking inside the cab, he added with a 
grin : " He'll take you all right, miss, he's 
sure to." 

All this was very alarming to Marion, who 
knew about as much of London as a child of 
six ; but she sat still, and the man continued 
to drive. 

The way appeared very long, and she remem- 
bered that Miss Golden had told her the dis- 
tance was a very short one. So, after a time 
she took courage, and putting her head out, 
asked the man whether he knew the place. 

"Don't know as I do; there are so many 
streets o' that name." 

" Hadn't you better ask ? I know it was not 
far." 

'* Not far ? Why, we're better than two mile 
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from the station," and, without asking, he turned 
the cab round, and drove straight back again. 

Marion was getting frightened, so she put her 
head out again, and said, ** Please do ask some 
one I 

Thus adjured, the driver at length con- 
descended to inquire, and finally, after much 
trouble and delay, drove her up to the right 
house in the right street. 

How thankful Marion was to find it was the 
right place, but it was equalled by her con- 
sternation at the fare demanded, the man 
declaring he had been driving her about for a 
couple of hours, and that she had told him 
wrong from first to last. However, Miss Golden 
here came to the rescue, and, after being im- 
mensely overpaid, the man at last took himself 
off, and the street door was shut. 

Miss Golden received Marion very kindly, 
though somewhat taken aback when she found 
she could not do such a simple thing, as it ap- 
peared to her, as to come safely from a station 
without getting into difficulty. But Marion 
was so fluttered by her morning's experience, 
that there was nothing to be done but to make 
the best of it, and say no more about it. 

Mrs. Campbell was the head of the establish- 
ment in Cameron Street — a comely, middle-aged 
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woman, who looked after everything herself, and 
let no one want something to do in her establish- 
ment. After being introduced to her, Marion 
was carried off to the room which she was to 
share with Miss Golden, who told her she might 
remain quietly there that afternoon, as she her- 
self had to go out, but that on her return she 
would put her in the ways of the house. 

For the first few days after Marion's arrival 
she felt relieved and comparatively happy. Both 
Mrs. Campbell and Miss Golden were very kind 
to her ; and though the house was small, and all 
its appointments in a style to which she was 
unaccustomed, yet their very meagreness and 
simplicity had a kind of charm to one desirous 
of quite other gratifications. Miss Golden had 
been overworked, and was obliged to recruit. 
She took Marion long walks, in the afternoons, 
into the parks, and showed her whatever else in 
London she thought would interest her, that 
was open without payment. Marion had lived 
so much abroad, that London was like a foreign 
city to her. So that while these long expedi- 
tions lasted, the fatigue consequent upon them, 
as well as the interest they possessed in them- 
selves, made her sleep soundly at night, and kept 
her mind occupied during the day. But after 
ten days spent in this manner. Miss Golden's 
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strength was found unequal to continue it, and 
Mrs. Carapbell put her veto upon any more long 
walks. She also said that if Marion wished 
really to become a nurse, no more time must be 
lost. 

So Marion began to learn the various things 
required from a competent nurse, and as this 
work daily proceeded, Marion's spirits sank daily 
too. The enforced obedience to hours and rules 
was far worse than at Mound Castle, aad more 
than once she found herself looking back with a 
sad longing for little Hugh and a game of play 
with him. Also she came to see that really she 
took no interest in the work in which she was 
engaged. It was dull ; the details were nasty ; 
the people for whom she had to do things were 
absolutely indifferent to her. Was this indeed 
to be her life ? Oh I how sad everything was. 
Her mind became so depressed and morbid, that 
she took it into her head that she was being 
punished for Lady Castleton's sin in taking the 
shawl and bracelet and then selling them ; and 
she fretted so under her present yoke and her 
mother s delinquencies, that she grew quite thin 
and pale. The change in her was so evident, 
that Miss Golden asked her whether she repented 
the step she had taken, and would like to draw 
back ; but this Marion denied. Much as she dis- 
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liked her present occupation, her only alterna- 
tive, as it seemed to her, was a return to Mound 
Castle ; and, as a makeweight on the other side, 
teaching Hugh, and playing with him, went toge- 
ther, and teaching him was even worse than put- 
ting on bandages. So the days went on as before, 
with this difference, that Miss Golden talked a 
great deal more to her, both on religious and 
other topics, which made them much more inti- 
mate, and produced two results — one, that the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering was so constantly 
put before her, that Marion began to feel herself 
a monster in disliking to suffer for her mother s 
sins, and was gradually approaching a condition 
in which she could rejoice at each separate mor- 
tification of herself as it occurred, in the hope 
thereby of mitigating a wrath, which continually 
grew greater in her eyes, against a sin in which 
she had had no hand whatever. 

The other was that, as, instead of regaining 
strength, in the close air of London during the 
autumn. Miss Golden continued to lose it, she 
began to long wearily for country air, and told 
Marion that she had a cousin living in the Shires 
who was very good to her, and who generally 
askedher to spend sometimeat hisfarmduring the 
autumn, and that she was very much tempted to 
write and ask him whether she might come now. 
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Marion very much pressed her to do it, so the 
letter was written, and in it permission was also 
asked to bring a young friend with her who 
wanted country air quite as much as she did her- 
self. This was very good-natured of Miss Golden, 
and all the more so that she never said a word 
about it to Marion until the reply came. 

It was a cordial invitation for herself and any 
friend she liked to bring : 

" There's plenty for all, and the run of the 
fields and the yards." 

And it ended by saying that she would have 
been asked to come long before, but that one of 
the children had been ill, and that they knew 
she would not keep her hands off him if she 
came, and they thought she had quite enough of 
that sort of thing elsewhere. 

When Miss Golden told Marion what she had 
done, the poor girl's heart gave a bound, followed 
by uneasy doubt whether she had any right to 
such a piece of enjoynient, and whether it might 
not interfere with her mother's salvation until 
she had managed, by some means or other, to 
make the great wrong right. 

Miss Golden saw the change in Marion's 
countenance, and wondered what it meant, but 
she only said : 

" 1 hope you will like the place ; it is a long 
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day's journey from London ; we shall take the 
train to Nunneley station, where my cousin will 
meet us with his trap." 

" Nunneley I" exclaimed Marion. 

*' Yes ; do you know it ?" 

" I know some people who live near," said 
Marion evasively. 

'* Do you ? How odd ! My cousin holds his 
farm from Mr. Wymerly." 

Marion's face became crimson, and she turned 
her head away. Miss Golden had too much 
kind feeling to pursue the subject, but her 
curiosity was greatly excited, and all the more 
when Marion, after lying awake the greater part 
of the night crying, appeared at the breakfast- 
table with eyes too red for concealment, and 
after it was over, said she should be very glad 
to go over to Mound Castle before accompanying 
Miss Golden, if she might do so. 

Of course, permission was given, and Marion 
started alone, without any fear of difficulties 
that might lie in her way. She had wound her- 
self up to do what appeared to her to be equally 
right and horrible ; and absorbed in this, every- 
thing else was as nothing to her. 

She believed this chance of revisiting Nunneley 
had be^n especially arranged for her by Provi- 
dence, that she might have the means of restor- 
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ing to Mr. Carlyle the things her mother had 
taken, if only she could make up her own mind to 
the final sacrifice, which was telling Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton the real state of the case, when she had little 
doubt she should be able to obtain what she 
wanted, and finally repudiate the money. 

The struggle in her own mind had been 
severe ; the worse the act appeared, the more 
horrible it seemed to blacken her mother's 
memory with it, and Marion pondered long 
whether she might dare say that she had kept 
the things herself, and thus finally lift the sin 
and the suffering from her mother and put it 
on herself But as these doubts were known 
only to herself, and she had no one to mislead 
her, her conscience, unbiased by her intellect, 
asserted itself and kept her in the straight line 
of veracity, which, in general, seems of so small 
an account in moral questions. But she did not 
arrive at this determination without feeling 
almost worn out with suffering, and showing it 
plainly enough in her countenance. 

To save the expense of a fly, Marion walked 
from the station to Mound Castle. Though the 
distance was long, the walk braced her nerves 
and did her good. She arrived at her uncle's 
house in much better spirits than she had started 
with in the morning, and was no little pleased 
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to find that her aunt was at home, and alone, 
and the rest of the family dispersed, occupied in 
various ways, and not likely to return until she 
had completed the object for which she had come. 

Mrs. Stapylton was very much surprised to 
see Marion, and rather shocked at the change 
in her appearance since she had gone away. She 
received her with real cordiality, and inquired 
with genuine interest after her present life, and 
how she liked it. 

Marion, in reply, made the best of everything; 
she was in a hurry to get at the difficult confes- 
sion she had to make, and yet found it so im- 
possible to begin it, that whenever a pause 
occurred when she might have done so, she felt 
absolutely dumb, and recommenced some details 
of her present life to fill up the gap, and gather 
strength for what had to follow. 

It came out that Marion had walked from the 
station, so Mrs. Stapylton remarked that it was 
a pity she had not let them know, and that they 
would have met her. 

*' That would have been very kind of you,'' 
said Marion ; " but I had no time to lose. Miss 
Golden goes down into the country to-morrow, 
and I wanted to see you first." 

** Well, my dear, I am very pleased to have 
been at home, and still more so that you are so 
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well satisfied with the choice you have made. 
I must honestly tell you I did not expect it. You 
will dine with us, I hope, and then T will drive 
you to the station afterwards, or Hugh shall." 

Marion made no reply. She was cruelly 
puzzled how to begin. If the family returned, 
her opportunity might be lost, and here she was 
alone with her aunt, and not one whit nearer 
her object than when she came. After a pause, 
sa long that Mrs. Stapylton wondered what it 
could mean, Marion said suddenly : 

" I have not yet told you — I must tell you 
why I came." 

" Why should you not, dear ? Do you want 
help or advice ?" said her aunt very kindly. 

** I want you to give me back that shawl and 
bracelet," said Marion, plunging into the sub- 
ject at once. " I have not touched the money, 
you know, and I want you not to ask me any 
questions why I want them." 

" That is a very astonishing and very un- 
reasonable request, Marion," eaid Mrs. Stapylton, 
rather stiffly. " Why should I do either ?" 

** I do not know how to explain it to you," 
said poor Marion, "without doing wrong; but 
oh ! if you only knew the real truth, you would 
do it." 

" That remains to be proved, my dear. Your 
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persistency in wishing to have things that your 
mother was contented to do without is not very 
creditable to you. I cannot say it raises my 
opinion of you." , 

•*I do not want theYn for myself; I assure 
you I don't." 

" That is all very well to say ; but for whom 
do you want them then ?" 

Marion was silent. 

*' If you do not tell me that, it is impossible 
for me to avoid believing that they are at least 
ultimately for yourself." 

" I want to restore them to their rightful 
owner," replied Marion, quivering from head to 
foot. 

*' And who may that be ?" 

" Mr. Carlyle." ' 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean," said Marion, nerved now for the 
worst, " that neither mamma nor I have any 
right to those things ; they ought to have been 
restored with the rest of the presents; they 
were taken away instead. It is to return them 
that I ask for them." 

Mrs. Stapylton was greatly taken aback by 
this speech, but the effect on her mind was total 
disbelief of Marion's story, so that after a short 
consideration, she added very coldly : 
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*' And, pray, who took them away ?" 
*' Must I tell you ?" asked Marion, with an 
imploring look. 

" Of course not, unless you like ; it is always 
unpleasant to condemn one's self, especially for 
a meanness, but it is scarcely a less one to im- 
plicate those who cannot defend themselves," 
said Mrs. Stapylton, altogether oblivious that 
it was from Lady Castleton that she had re- 
ceived them, and with a strongly-expressed 
desire that the transaction should be kept 
secret from Marion. The truth was, Mrs. Sta- 
pylton liked the things, and was quite deter- 
mined to keep them. In order to do so with a 
quiet conscience, it was necessary to disbelieve 
Marion. It was not difficult to do so; the 
whole transaction, seen in the light thrown on 
it by her, was so dishonourable, that it is no 
wonder Mrs. Stapylton hesitated before giving 
belief to a story which it was easy to believe 
invented for the occasion, by a young girl who 
disliked throwing away her last chance of pos- 
sessing articles so costly ; but that she should 
do it by leaving it doubtful whether the things 
had been taken by her mother or herself, filled 
Mrs. Stapylton with disgust, so that it became 
doubtful whether anything Marion might now 
say could obtain credence. 
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As it was evident to Marion, from Mrs. Sta- 
pylton's last speech, that she believed Marion 
had taken the things, and as that was precisely 
what she wished her to believe, without at the 
same time saying so, Marion did not contradict 
it, which confirmed Mrs. Stapylton in her sus- 
picion, and entirely hardened her against Marion. 
So that when the latter asked her whether she 
would not enable her, though late, to do the 
right thing, Mrs. Stapylton replied, that she 
was afraid it was not in her power to do so, 
and that she could only hope the day would 
come when Marion would be thankful that 
Mrs. Stapylton had refused to assist her in 
adding to the evil already done. 

Marion was in despair, and, as a final effort, 
said : 

^ " But if I told you who really took them, 
would you give them to me ?" 

" No, I should not, because I am sorry to say 
I should find it impossible to believe you.*' 

At this answer Marion felt as if her heart 
stood still, and she looked so distressed that 
Mrs. Stapylton felt a momentary compassion 
for her ; but the beauty of the things helped to 
make it only a passing feeling, and when 
Marion exclaimed, '* What can I do V* her aunt 
was perfectly well satisfied that it was the out- 
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cry of disappointed vanity, rather than of out- 
raged virtue. 

Mrs. Stapylton now rose. 

" We will say no more about it, Marion ; we 
shall not agree. I am sorry for the part you 
are playing, but what I have to do is clear." 

Just then the door burst open, and in rushed 
Hugh and the rest of the children. Marion felt 
stunned. It had not occurred to her that her 
word might be disbelieved. If that was the 
case she had indeed sunk low, so low that she 
could not even undo the evil that another had 
done. 

It was in vain that they pressed her to 
remain to dinner. Her one desire was to leave 
the house. The noisy mirth and high spirits of 
the children overpowered her, and disengaging 
herself as quickly as she could from Hugh, she 
took a distant leave of her aunt, and set off to 
walk back again to the station. 

She arrived in London, looking more like a 
ghost than the Marion who had started in the 
morning. To find that her word was doubted 
was the worst experience she had yet met with, 
and to lie awake the whole night aghast at her 
present forlorn condition was the consequence of 
the expedition to Mound Castle. It was a bad 
preparation for the return to Nunneley. 
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only Increased her yearning to catch a sight, if 
even a distant one, of Mr. Wymerly, though she 
told herself again and again that she was not 
worthy even to think about him. She felt, if 
only his shadow passed over her, it would bring 
with it a blessing, and comparative peace. 

Marion's persistency in leaving the house only 
confirmed Mrs. Stapylton's belief that it was 
owing to her that the things had been in Lady 
Castleton's possession. And she felt thankful 
that Marion was not likely again to cross her 
path. After what had come out, her conscience 
would prevent her appealing to her uncle for 
assistance, and if she was contented to nurse the 
sick, it was the best thing that could happen to 
her. The money should be sent to her mother s 
lawyer for her, and then they might safely 
wash their hands of the whole affair. It was 
disagreeable even to have such a relation, but 
there was no necessity to have intercourse with 
her ; and, indeed, it was her duty, for the sake 
of her own children, that there should not be 
any. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHEN THE WELLS WERE DRY. 

Mr. Trevor had asked Mr. Wymerly to come 
with him, in the first instance, to Moorton 
Manor. It might save considerable delay, and 
be of great use while deciding what measures 
were best to be taken for the sanitary improve- 
ment of Nunneley if the two gentlemen were 
together ; and all the more so that, Mr. Trevor 
once having turned his footsteps homeward, 
began to be impatient to return to his own 
property, from which he had been absent much 
longer than was at all in accordance with either 
his principles or custom. It was therefore his 
intention only to be at Cecilia's house as long as 
was absolutely necessary for putting things in 
train, and then to proceed at once home, leaving 
to Mr. Wymerly the superintendence of seeing 
carried out what they might jointly decide upon. 
Directly after breakfast the morning after 
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their arrival, they walked down to the Vicarage 
to inquire after Mr. Carlyle, and were much 
shocked to hear old Mary's report. 

She told them that her master had never 
spared himself in the least, and without taking 
any precautions against infection, had daily 
been to visit the sick and the dying. And this, 
too, not unfrequently when in such a state of 
exhaustion that he was only fit to be put to bed. 

*' As he would have been, had T had my own 
way ; but you see, gentlemen, the big babies 
will have their way, though it's no better a one 
than the little ones'. So it came to this, that 
one afternoon when it was as hot as a blast 
furnace, the master was brought home as near 
death's door as could be, not to be on the wrong 
side of it. I never saw such a sight — it made 
me most sick to look at him ; and 'twas all 
because he'd gone out without a bit of nothing 
inside him. I ran after him with a crust and a 
glass of milk, but never a bit would he stop — 
he just turned round, shook his head, and away 
he went. They'd sent up to tell him there was 
a body, and I'd just like to know what right 
people have to such bodies — well, there was a 
body that no one would remove. A man had 
been taken ill, and two hours after he was dead, 
so this just scared every one ; but they weren't 
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afraid to come and tell it to the parson. So, as T 
said, down he went to Gary, the watchmaker, and 
those two, all by themselves, they lifted the 
wretch and put him into the coflBn, and nailed 
it down, and wheeled it into the churchyard, 
and Master Tom — the Lord love him for it — 
read the service over him, all in the broiling 
sun ; and then Gary and he buried him in a 
grave that had been dug a few days before for 
some one else. And when the coffin was let 
down and covered with earth, so that it could 
not be seen, the sexton thought better of it, 
and said he would finish the filling in. And it 
was well he did, for as the master was walking 
away, down he fell in a dead faint; So Gary 
had to get help, and he and another man they 
brought him home on a shutter, looking for all 
the world like a corpse himself, and he don't 
look much different yet, I can tell you, for all 
that Dr. Bond does for him — he's just an ass." 

" Are you the only person to take care of 
your master ?" asked Mr. Trevor. " Where is 
Miss Lucy ?" 

" I am the only person," replied Mary, draw- 
ing herself up to her full height, *' and what 
more do you want ? I don't want any young 
girls here, I can tell you, to take the fever, and 
have to be nursed themselves, too." 
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** I know you are most efficient," replied Mr. 
Trevor, '* but you must surely want help." 

** My own help's the only help suits me, so I 
hope you're not going to meddle and make, sir. 
If Mr, Tom comes round, it will be my nursing 
as has done it, and not Mn Bond's stuft*, I can 
tell you." 

Mary was right enough there, for she received 
Mr. Bond's orders with hardly suppressed in- 
civility, and when the medicines came she threw 
them away. Not one drop of them had gone 
down the Vicar s throat. Instead, he had had 
plenty of fresh air, and water, and quiet, and a 
few herb decoctions, in which Mary had great 
faith, and milk and beef-tea. And the result 
was, that he was gradually coming round, 
though at present his appearance was only too 
much answering to Mary's description of him. 

As the gentlemen left the Vicarage, Mr. 
Trevor said, " A wise woman, but dangerous to 
handle ; we shall get nothing from her. We 
had better go to Gary, he's not a bad fellow, 
though a little moonstruck, but on such an occa- 
sion as this I don't know that we could have a 
better informant." 

Gary was quietly working in his front shop 
as they entered, and his countenance expressed 
so much pleasure at seeing them, that they felt 
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sure they had come to the right man for in- 
formation. He asked them into his back-room, 
and setting them chairs, proceeded to give them 
a connected and rational account of what had 
occurred in the village during their absence. 
As he proceeded, both Mr. Trevor and Mr. 
Wymerly felt how true it is that one half of 
the world has little idea how the other half 
lives. In the well-appointed households to 
which these gentlemen belonged, such an abso- 
lute want of all provision for the daily decencies 
of life, as lies in a complete failure of the water 
supply, was a thing not only unheard of, but its 
possibility seemed incomprehensible. To live in 
a house without water, how could it be done ? 
In their category of possibilities the house would 
have to be left at once, and another found ; but 
what if all the houses within their means were 
in the same condition ? The iron necessity of a 
small income had never yet come before them 
with its imperative conditions. They could 
imagine people living without the luxuries to 
which they were accustomed, but the want of 
water was a different thing. 

Gary told them he could show them rows of 
houses entirely dependent for their supply of 
that article upon a rainwater-butt. And that 
butt had been empty for the last two months. 
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In ordinary weather, a short deficiency had been 
made good by fetching water from the river, or 
by what could be obtained through the kindness 
of neighbours who had wells. Most of the bet- 
ter class of houses had wells, but these, as well 
as the river, had sunk so low, that it was with 
difficulty any water could be spared from them 
to those who had none. This had been done, 
however, with an amount of self-denial and 
kindness worthy of human nature, and in the 
midst of the distressing accounts of the suf- 
fering which had taken place, Mr. Wymerly 
could not help asking himself whether suflfering 
and sympathy was not a better school for un- 
selfishness than prosperous enjoyment 

" Now, Gary," said Mr. Trevor, " what do you 
think would be the best way to prevent the re- 
currence of the present condition of things ?" 

'* There is so much that is wanted to be done, 
sir, and the expense would be so great that it 
quite appals me, but it's dreadful to see human 
beings living on in their own dirt, as I have 
done lately, and only freed from it by sickness 
and death." 

" Dreadful indeed ! but never mind the expense ; 
tell me what you would wish to see done." 

" Why, sir, when gentlemen have been spend- 
ing a deal upon their own houses, and in that 
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way giving employment to a great many, they 
can't be expected to look to the houses of those 
with whom they have no concern, and I'd rather 
hear what you have to say about it. I fear the 
want is too great." 

**The more comfortable one's own house is, 
the more ready one should feel to help others," 
said Mr. Wymerly. "And the health of the 
neighbourhood in which your home stands is 
everyone's concern who lives there. Self-interest 
is as closely connected with it as any other 
feeling." 

'* Ah, sir 1" said Gary, " the rich can go away, 
and leave a place until it regains its health. 
Nunneley is not always like this, you've only 
to wait." 

This was said with perfectly unconscious 
satire by a man who had gone through so much 
suffering in his life, and so many disappointments 
of his hopes, as to have become quiescent about 
human misery, and to look upon it as the normal 
condition of existence. 

" That is not what your Vicar has done," said 
Mr. Trevor. 

" No, indeed, sir, he's just a saint ; there's not 
many like him !" 

" But I understand it was you who helped 
him at the worst." 
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"I lent him a hand one day, sir," replied 
Gary, with the simplicity of his nature ; " but 
my hand is used to work ; it's not much I could 
do for him. Many's the day he's done more for 
me than J can ever return." 

What Gary referred to here was the sympathy 
shown to him in his intellectual schemes by the 
Vicar, as well as in his last trouble about his 
nephew, who was now in prison for the share he 
had taken in the poaching affray. 

"I suppose the first thing to be done is to 
sink more wells?" said Mr. Wymerly, after a 
pause. 

"That would help, sir, but the danger of 
wells in cottage gardens is great. Where 
there's no efficient drainage, there's sure to be 
contamination, and that, I'm convinced, lies at 
the root of all the sickness there's been. Dr. 
Bond laughs me to scorn, but the fever began 
in one small house, where there was a well in 
the garden. I met the doctor one day, so says 
he, * It's all stuff about want of water ; why, 
the worst case I've had has been in a house 
where there was a plentiful supply. What do 
you say to that, Gary?' Well, one must not 
contradict those who ought to know about such 
things, but I did just say, * Perhaps the water 
was no better than sewage to drink, sir ?' " 
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*' And what was the reply ?" asked Mr. Trevor, 
much amused. 

"OhjSir 1 you should have seen the doctor 8 face ;" 
and even Gary smiled at the recollection. *' ' Sew- 
age 1 stuff o' nonsense ! You might as well call it 
poison. The water is perfectly clear, and full of 
air-bubbles, and I never drank anything more 
delicious in my life ; but there is no overcoming 
some people's prejudices.' As I thought the 
same, I held my tongue ; but what really is 
wanted, sir, is a reservoir from the river, with 
water laid on to the poorer houses. We shall 
never be free from these bad times without some 
such thing as that, sir ; but then, who's to pay 

for it r 

" What do you think of two or three very 
deep wells in parts of the village convenient for 
the poor ?" asked Mr. Wymerly. " That would 
cost less, and might do even better, for I suppose 
the river water is not over-nice." 

"Maybe it would, sir, but that gives the 
trouble of fetching the water, and when there's 
only one woman in a house to do everything, it's 
a great addition to the work, and there's less 
water used, in consequence, than there should 
be. It's a real blessing to be able to turn a tap, 
and get what you want from it." 

" The whole subject needs careful considera- 
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tion," said Mr. Trevor. ** But I am very glad to 
hear what you have to say about it ; but first, 
are not other things more important ? A house- 
to-house visiting, with disinfectants, for instance 
— has anything been done in that way V* 

** Oh, if you could get that done, it would in- 
deed be a mercy ; but, again, sir — who's to pay ? 
The guardians will not take it upon themselves, 
when the doctor says it's no good. It's only 
when an educated gentleman takes such a thing 
in hand that it will be done ; but all our gentle- 
men have been away, sir, except Mr. Carlyle and 
his brother. The Vicar has had more than 
enough to do with visiting the sick and burying 
the dead ; and his brother, he's had his house 
full of guests, and been busy with his shooting." 

And here Gary gave a hard, unnatural laugh 
that told a bitter tale. 

** Ah," said Mr. Trevor, ** there have been 
some sad things done in that line, I hear." 

** Sad, sir ! May the curse of Heaven light — I" 
began poor Gary, when, suddenly stopping, he 
sank down on his chair without finishing. 

" Had you any friends in that business ?" said 
Mr. Wymerly, thinking it best to put the ques- 
tion direct. 

'' I'd better not speak about it," replied Gary. 
"You gentlemen like your sports, and I like 
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mine, and we don't understand one another 
* about them." 

" But it seems there was not much sport on 
this occasion," said Mr. Wymerly, with marked 
sympathy, as he saw the state of irritation in 
which the watchmaker was. 

" As to that, sir, there are different opinions 
about sport. The head gamekeeper was here 
with his watch, a few nights after ; somehow it 
had got damaged in the scrimmage. He didn't 
know my poor lad was amongst those taken — I 
will say that for him — but he told me they had 
had a fine take — the whole lot of the gang — and 
got rid of them nicely for the rest of the season. 
Now, sir, how can that man expect me to mend 
his watch for him, when he's broken my poor lad 
past all mend, I fear?" 

" Was your son there ?" 

*' No, sir — the Lord never blessed me with 
one — but my sister's son was there : as nice a lad 
as may be, only he's just like them all — he can't 
stand against the talk of others. If he could, 
and had minded me, I should never have had to 
offer bail for him, and been refused." 

" I'm very sorry to hear this," said Mr. Trevor. 

" Yes, sir," said Gary, becoming more commu- 
nicative as he saw the interest he had excited. 
" He was there, sure enough, but, I've no doubt. 
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only as a looker-on. It is the excitement that 
pleases the lads ; they don't like being kept in 
order ; and when the idle fellows who are always 
hanging about promise them a bit of fun, if 
they'll lend a.helping hand — if it's only in fixing 
a net or carrying a bag — of course they jump at 
it, as the fish at a bait, and who's to blame 
them? — not I, who would have done just the 
same at their age. And so the lad s mother, a 
widow before, is twice so now, with her lad, the 
only bread-winner in the family left, in jail. His 
mother goes without her bread, but the Squire's 
table is loaded with game." 

'* This is very sad, Gary," said Mr. Wymerly ; 
" but you must see that if your nephew had 
kept away it would not have happened." 

" Yes, sir, I do see that ; but I don't see what 
there was to keep him away." 

" Surely you don't think he had a right to 
take Mr. Carlyle's game ?" 

^^ As to right, sir, that seems to me neither 
here nor there. As far as I see, the game is the 
Lord's, if it is any one's, and I don't see why 
the poor shouldn't share what's spread out for 
all, as much as the rich." 

" You would not think it right for your 
nephew to steal Mr. Carlyle's poultry ?" 

'* Ah, but this is different, these are wild 
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things. I shouldn't think it right to let my 
cocks and hens get their living in the Squire's 
corn, but the Squire's game goes where it likes 
on the tenant's farms, without any compensation, 
sir. So you see, even the gentry think there's a 
difference between the two." 

" I don't stand up for that sort of thing at 
all," said Mr. Wymerly. " It is clear to me 
there ought to be compensation where it is 
allowed. But you see the tenants take the 
farms, knowing to what they will be liable." 

" Aye, sir, and I wonder at them ; but to my 
mind that's no excuse for the landlords. Look 
at the houses the poor will take and pay rent 
for. Houses the rich should be ashamed to 
have on their property. It's very easy to say 
they wouldn't take them unless it suited them ; 
if they are suited, it is because they are too 
degraded to know better, which is a state of 
things that it is disgraceful to those who do 
know better to allow." 

" There I cordially agree with you," said both 
the gentlemen at once. 

" You know, sir, the long and the short of it 
is just this. The farmers lose so much through 
the Squire's game, that they can't afford to pay 
the wages the labourers ought to have. There 
are lots of men about here who cannot live 
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properly on what they earn. The farmers won't 
raise the wages ; they say they can't aflTord it. 
That may be true. I won't give an opinion, but 
at least they've as much right to feel it as the 
landlords have to say they can't lower the rents. 
There's something wrong somewhere. I never 
can believe things were meant to be as they are ; 
but you see the labourers have no friends, and 
that lays them open to the first person who 
comes and offers them anything." 

" By the way," said Mr. Wymerly, " what's 
become of Mr. Magog ?" 

'^ Ah, sir, you'll excuse me," answered Gary, 
replying to the thought suggested by the name, 
rather than to Mr. Wymerly's question, ^* but 
you were a great disappointment to me. I was 
present at that meeting at the Swan, when he 
spoke and you spoke. I had great hopes of you 
that day — ^you seemed to feel something should 
be done, and I hoped you'd set about it in the 
right way ; but nothing's come of it." 

" There's time yet, Gary," said Mr. Trevor ; 
" you and I are old men, but Mr. Wymerly is a 
young one. It does not do for the young to be 
in a hurry to act. They have to learn the mis- 
takes that we have made before they can hope 
to do better." 

" Indeed, sir, that's true, but I've hoped so 

VOL. III. 49 
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many times in vain for the light I feel must 
come some day, that it grieves me more than it 
should to have to wait so long, and when I see 
a man like Magog, with good intentions, but 
lacking knowledge, ready to send our cause back 
a hundred years from the want of it, I feel 
tempted to throw up the game altogether, and 
believe there is nothing left to live for." 

" Magog had some good ideas," said Mr. 
Wymerly, "but he thought to carry them by 
raising a bad spirit between classes. Now, what 
I should wish to do would be just the opposite." 

" You would indeed bring a blessing if you 
could do that, sir ; but I don't see my way to it. 
Where people's interests lie apart, how are they 
to pull together ?" 

'^ Ah, Gary," replied Mr. Trevor, " there you 
make as great a mistake, I believe, as ever 
Magog did. Depend upon it, when rightly un- 
derstood, the interests of all are identical. The 
apparent antagonism between them is com- 
pounded out of our ignorance and selfish fear«. 
That it will be long before this is seen, except 
by a few, is, I fear, only too true, but in a 
measure we may all work towards it. Where 
is Magog ?" 

" I do not know just now ; he has not been 
here for a long time. I did hear that he had 
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done his work so badly, that he had been dis- 
missed from the society he represented; but 
whether it is true or no I can't say. There's a 
certain Mr. Keystone coming amongst us before 
long, when the fever's gone, who is said to be a 
first-rate chap. I hope, if he really is one, you 
gentlemen will receive him kindly." 

" You may rely upon my doing so," said Mr. 
Wymerly. "I should be only too glad to be 
helped by him." 

The two gentlemen here took leave of Gary, 
and proceeded at once to find out the relieving- 
ofiBcer of the parish. With him they arranged 
a complete system of house-disinfection, giving 
him carte hlanche as to expense. He was a 
sensible man, only too glad to be empowered to 
carry out that which he knew ought to have 
been done long before, but against which Mr. 
Bond had obstinately set his face, so that there 
had been nothing but his one voice against the 
opinion of the medical man to rouse the supine- 
ness of the rest of the inhabitants of Nunneley. 
Having done this, Mr. Trevor and Mr. Wy- 
merly separated, the former returning to Cecilia's 
house, whilst the latter rode over to his own. 

Arrived there, he found a pile of letters await- 
ing him. In the state of disgust in which he 
had quitted England, Mr. Wymerly had given 

49—2 
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orders that no letters should follow him, and 
the consequence on his return was an accu- 
mulation which made his sometime holiday a 
somewhat doubtful gain. The rest of the after- 
noon was spent in opening, reading, and destroy- 
ing pretty nearly every form of communication 
to which the penny- postage has laid one open, 
until, in utter disgust at not having completed 
the job, Mr. Wymerly, when the lengthening 
shadows reminded him that he would only have 
time enough to return to dinner with Mr. 
Trevor, gathered the rest up into a heap and 
threw them into the fireplace, saying to himself, 
" If those who sent these missives never get 
any reply, so much the better for all parties." 

However, notwithstanding this easy method 
of answering correspondents, he picked two from 
amongst the rest, one because it had a foreign 
postmark, and the other because he recognised 
the handwriting of Mr. Staunton. Putting 
them into his pocket, he went round to the 
stables, sent a message to his bailiff to be there 
to meet him the following day, and then rode 
quickly off to Moorton Manor. 

There he found a fresh arrival. On Mr. 
Trevor's return, standing on the steps to meet 
him, was Helen. The joy of father and daughter 
in reunion was not dashed by any of those 
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unfortunate speeches which were only too sure 
to be said when Mrs. Trevor was present. 

Helen looked the very picture of health and 
happiness, making her father feel with a keen 
pang the loss he would have when she had left 
him. But his love for her was far too unselfish 
to let him dwell upon that side of the question, 
and the knowledge that should he die before 
his wife, that Helen would be free from a 
bondage that was ruin to her character, mort 
than reconciled him to his own loss, though his 
eyes were moist when Helen, in her impetuous 
way, threw her arms round his neck, and as she 
kissed him, said, *' Oh, dear papa, how very, 
very nice it is to have you to myself again." 
But he only said, " Oh, my cravat I don't quite 
throttle me!" while he looked into her happy 
face with the intentness that would discover if 
there was even one fleecy cloud in the heaven 
of her hopes. 

That gaze satisfied him, and they entered the 
drawing-room, where Helen threw herself on 
the ground, at the foot of the chair in which he 
placed himself, just as she had done from child- 
hood, and laying her head upon his knees, 
proceeded to pour out such a mixture of love 
and nonsense as made the tears of love and 
amusement run down her father's face. Then, 
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bending over her, for the first time in his life 
he paid her a compliment, saying, " Well, you 
are a witch ; if you can't keep your husband's 
heart, I don't know who could !" 

Those words from the dear old man went 
straight to Helen's heart, and were for ever 
after treasured up. They helped her in after- 
life, far more than any sermon could have done, 
when, as was not unfrequently the case, her 
high spirits ran away with her. Those fond 
words did more than anything else to makejher 
endeavour to be worthy of them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DISTURBING INTELLIGENCE. 

During the ensuing fortnight Mr. Wymerly 
spent all his time in personally inspecting the 
work of purification that was done in the village. 
He wished to show Cecilia on her return that 
life was earnest to him, and not merely a field 
for amusement ; and as he proceeded he became 
so much interested in the occupation, as well as 
scandalised at what he saw of the conditions in 
which the life of the poor is carried on — condi- 
tions almost precluding the very virtues and 
qualities which are expected from them as a 
matter of course when they come into contact 
with those in a different social position to them- 
selves — that he began to feel, not only that their 
obtuseness to cleanliness, order, and thrift was 
inevitable, but that, should they ever rise above 
their present low standard — should some genius 
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for improving their condition start up in their 
midst, one of themselves, and show them how 
they really live — he would have such work to 
do, and would he setting in motion such a huge 
wave, that the ancient bounds which stayed its 
progress would soon be swept away; that it 
must rush on and follow a course which no one 
could foretell, and much leas limit* 

Full of such thoughts as these, he scandalised 
both his bailiff and servants by his indifference 
to the, in their eyes, all-important questions 
relating to the finishing the alterations in 
Wharton House. As long as Mr. Trevor and 
Helen remained at Moorton Manor, he seldom 
came to his own house, and when, after staying 
there a week, they went off to Mr. Trevor's own 
property, and Mr. Wymerly returned to his 
own house, they found him even less attentive 
to his interests than before. He rode out in the 
morning, stayed away the whole day, only re- 
turning at night to busy himself during the 
evening with parish business, totally uncon- 
nected with all personal considerations, and 
giving no promise whatever of the splendid 
house-warming on which the servants had set 
their hearts as inevitable upon their master's 
coming to live at the house when completed. 
. Mr. Wymerly had indeed found plenty to do. 
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The worst houses in the villages belonged to 
those who had spent a life's savings in building 
them, and who, in consequence, wanted the 
highest possible interest for their money, that 
they might, from its accumulation, have some- 
thing to live upon in their old age. This meant 
no repairs, cheap, bad building, and small accom- 
modation. For the first time Mr. Wymerly 
realised what the old age of the poor man must 
be, when he is past work and has never had suffi- 
cient wages to put by against the day when the 
weekly income is received no longer, when there 
is nothing to stand between starvation or 
pauperism. This knowledge made him a wiser 
man, and one now really in earnest ; and as the 
men in the village touched their hats to him — 
not as a neighbour, but as a rich gentleman — 
he asked himself : 

** How can you expect manliness and indepen- 
dence in those who, after a life of hard labour, 
have nothing to look forward to in their old age 
but charity ? Their wages must be raised, their 
houses must be made decent, they must be en- 
abled to buy annuities for their old age." 

" Ah, sir," observed Markham to him, after 
hearing him enumerate these three necessities, 
*' but then there'll be no preventing their get- 
ting the franchise — and once let them become 
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independent of the farmers, there won't be niany 
farmers left, I guess, before long." 

** Why, Markham, I should have thought that 
was a speech fit for Mr. Carlyle, of Powdridge 
Court, not for a Liberal like you." 

" I hope Fm liberal to all, sir, and I don't see 
why the farmers shouldn't have fair play as 
much as the men." 

" I'm sure I should wish it as much as you." 

" Yes, sir, but you don't know the men as I 
do. You gentlemen think if you give the men 
the means they'll do the right thing with it ; 
but if you had just seen as I did, the conse- 
quences of the last rise of wages about here, 
you'd see there's not much to be done in helping 
the poor. They're none the better for it. It 
was all spent at once, not one penny put by, so 
now they want another rise — and so it will 
always be, take my word for it, sir. It's no use 
to try and better them ; and for all this the 
farmers are ground down to nothing, and don't 
see their way at all how to pay." 

'"Perhaps," suggested Mr. Wymerly, "the 
men did not put any by, because the increase 
they got was not more than sufficient to meet 
the wants of their families ?" 

"I don't know about that, but I do know 
one consequence of the rise was, to make the 
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men so independent, that we began to hear that 
this bit of work didn't suit them at the regular 
price, sir — not beaten down work — and that 
might be given to the women. And one man 
did make me laugh : he said he couldn't cut 
hedges because it pricked his fingers I That 
did not sound much like starving." 

" I hope he was a bachelor," said Mr. Wy- 
merly, smiling. 

" Now, if men like that got the franchise, 
they surely wouldn't know whether they stood 
on their heads or their heels ; they'd expect to 
do everything with it, and I shouldn't wonder 
if they'd be wanting to send one of themselves 
to represent them in Parliament." 

" And supposing they did, what then ? It 
might be a very good thing. I am quite sure 
it would teach them a good many things which 
they don't know now." 

" Yes, sir, and the gentlemen too, when they 
saw how the men used their power. Excuse 
me, but I hope you won't be putting these 
ideas into Miss Moorton's head, or I should 
have to throw up my situation altogether. She 
listens a deal too much now to what the men 
say ; and certainly, on her estate, the men have 
everything they ought to have." 

At dinner that day — the last before the 
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Trevors left — Mr. Wymerly repeated what 
Markham had said to him in the morning, 
adding : 

" How odd it is that a middle-class man like 
him, without any of the particular temptations 
which are supposed to produce class views, 
seemed so unable to enter into the wants and 
position of the labourers." 

" Markham is well off, and an upright honest 
man," replied Mr. Trevor. " But he is a farmer, 
and feels as a farmer. When he puts capital 
into the land, he expects to reap all the benefit 
of it, as you do when you invest a sum of 
money. You neither of you really do so, but it 
is in the farmer s power to take more than his 
fair share of any profit, unless he is prevented by 
the labourer from doing so. Instead of doing 
this, the ignorance of the men has hitherto 
played into the hands of the farmers. But 
when, through combination, they refuse to work 
for insufficient pay — a change that must come — 
it will seem to go hard with those who have 
hitherto kept the men down to the lowest wage 
they would take." 

" Perhaps this will cause a readjustment of 
rents, and wei all know that the landlord's inter- 
ests must not be touched," said Mr. Wymerly, 
laughing. 
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'* The landlords seem to have a bad time 
before them/' said Mr. Trevor, '* with the steady 
growth of democratic ideas. Where will Eng- 
land stand when her millions are educated, and 
well clothed and housed? because, receiving 
adequate wages for decent existence " 

" You needn't say anything about the clothing, 
papa," said Helen. '* I am not half so smart as 
the village girls." 

Mr. Trevor smiled, and Mr. Wymerly said : 

" That is a thing that seems to me more 
hopeless than anything else. How will these 
ignorant men and women learn a proper pro- 
portion in their expenditure ?" 

" Through th^ir own experience, aided by 
education. It is what they can only learn by 
personal experience. Having a fling, and find- 
ing it does not answer. When you first give 
money to a schoolboy, how does he spend it ? 
— wisely ?" 

" I suppose there's about every possible differ- 
ence in the way in which its got rid of," said 
Mr. Wymerly. 

" That's just the right word, * got rid of;' and 
the men, of course, get rid of their money. They 
don't begin to hoard up what they have been 
longing for in order to spend — that will come 
ater. But, of course, it's disappointing to the 
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farmers, who hope, at least, to save in the rates 
what they lose in increased wages." 

" Papa, I think we are very unjust to the 
poor. We expect them to be so much wiser 
than we are ourselves," said Helen. 

" Yes, my dear, we do, and one of the most 
injurious consequences that occurs from finding 
out that they are not so/ is the endeavour, 
often with most benevolent intentions, to keep 
them in tutelage. Now such a state can only 
be advantageous when temporary, as is plain 
enough in the life of an individual ; when con- 
tinued in a whole class, it is simply a monstrous 
evil." 

" But they seem to want so much guidance," 
said Mr. Wymerly. 

^* That is exactly what every parent feels as 
his young peojDle grow up into the age of self 
will," said Mr. Trevor. " And it is true, but it 
is also true that they will never learn to go 
alone unless let alone. They must make their 
mistakes, and suffer for them, and it is quite as 
necessary for the poor." 

"But we can help them, surely," said Mr. 
Wymerly ; " or what becomes of the country 
gentleman's duties in his neighbourhood, and the 
supposed advantages he possesses through edu- 
cation V 
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'* Undoubtedly he can do a great deal to help 
them. The diflSculty is, to do it wisely. As a 
preliminary, the man who acts with a statesman's 
breadth of view, starts with accepting the growth 
of his century, the conditions of the age into 
which he is born. Don't let Markham or any 
other practical man persuade you to go against 
democracy, through the evils, patent enough, 
arising out of its forward flow. You can do so 
just as much, and no more, than Canute could 
stop the rising wave. Accept it as the fact of 
most importance in political life, and, as a wise 
man, study what are the conditions of its 
healthiest life, and endeavour in every way to 
promote them." 

'* Yes," said Mr. Wymerly, '* but there's the 
difficulty. I may have my own views, and en- 
deavour to spread them ; but the people will be 
coming across every form of thought, men with 
widely divergent opinions. How can a demo- 
cracy be guided that has a hundred leaders ?" 

**When I was young,"^ replied Mr. Trevor, 
" the backbone of European politics was the 
balance of power. Even now there are many who 
still believe in it. But what balance of power 
can there be between nations possessing an 
ignorant dependent peasantry, and others where 
they are educated and independent? Do crowned 
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heads note this ? The growth of democracy alone 
will upset that balance of power^ if it has not 
done so already. And its place must be taken by 
what will serve every one far better in the long 
run : the balance of opinion. All our conclusions 
must necessarily be imperfect, and to a large 
extent simply local. It is only by their mutual 
limitation that we can prevent excess on all 
sides. There is a shade of truth in most opinions, 
which becomes untrue simply because it is made 
to take the place of all other truths. The mil- 
lions must have different leaders, and the one 
thing every honest man should endeavour to do, 
is to take care that he gives them the best he 
has to offer, and to hold himself ready for cor- 
rection if the result prove false." 

" I am afraid I should not care to spread my 
opinions unless I had the most undoubting be- 
lief in their truth and value," said Mr. 
Wymerly. 

'^ No, I suppose not," replied Mr. Trevor, very 
quietly. " A certain portion of fanaticism seems 
necessary to produce action, and is at the same 
time a great hindrance to wise action." 

" Don't you think we've been wise long 
enough?" said Helen, interrupting him. *'I 
shouldn't like Mr. Wymerly only to rejoice 
when we are gone." 
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" No fear of that, Miss Trevor. I shall feel 
quite lost when your father is beyond my 
reach." * 

" It will be a very good thing for you to have 
to rely upon yourself," replied Helen, with mock 
gravity. " And now I want you to tell me how 
Mr. Carlyle is getting on. Papa told me you 
called at the Vicarage to-day." 

*^ He is much better, but was too weak still 
for visitors, which I am very soriy for, as I have 
received notice of the completion of the carving 
of the new pulpit, and I want to speak to him 
about its erection, as the pieces are already sent 
off, and I expect their arrival every day.'* 

** I am glad you've mentioned it," said Mr. 
Trevor. " There is really no necessity to speak 
to the Vicar about it. We can have it placed 
without his knowledge, ready to receive him 
when he is again able to do duty." 

** That would be very pleasant and pretty," 
said Helen. '* Do pray have it done at once, Mr. 
Wymerly, for fear he should get well before it 
is ready." 

" I must wait till it comes, you see," said Mr. 
Wymerly, amused at her impetuosity ; ** but 
there's small fear that it will not be ready in 
time." 

" Papa, don't you think it is odd that Lucy is 

VOL. III. 50 
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not with her brother, considering how very ill he 
has been V 

*' I always thought the Squire a selfish man," 
replied Mr. Trevor. *'I suppose he considers 
his need of her greater than his brother's. Be- 
sides, it is far better for Lucy to be away, and 
perhaps old Mary has really kept her away.'* 

" I wouldn't be kept away from you, papa, if 
you were ill, by any one," said Helen. 

" Perhaps her presence is required by the 
bride," said Mr. Wymerly, forcing himself to 
speak as a mere acquaintance. 

'* Bride I What bride ?" exclaimed Helen. 

Here Mr. Trevor, perceiving how matters 
stood, came to the rescue. 

" You haven't heard, then, that the wedding 
never took place ? I remember you left us sud- 
denly," he said, " but it never struck me that 
you could so entirely have escaped all the gossip 
about the breaking off of the engagement." 

Now, indeed, it was Mr. Wymerly's turn to 
be astonished. He had the greatest difficulty 
in remaining seated on his chair, instead of 
pacing up and down the room to get rid of the 
excitement caused by this astounding piece of 
news. But beyond turning very red, he gave 
no outward sign of the commotion within, 
answering, v/ith apparent coolness : 
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" My igaorance must appear to you barbaric ; 
but really, I had heard nothing about it." 

** I am delighted," said Helen, " to have been 
the first to give you such an important piece of 
information, and it really is some excuse, as 
poor Mr; Carlyle had to wear the willow, that 
he should want Lucy to enable him to bear it." 

Mr. Wymerly was dying to hear more, but 
he found it impossible to ask any questions, and 
the conversation became so flat after this an- 
nouncement, that it was a relief to all parties, 
when, making an excuse of his long ride home, 
Mr. Wymerly took leave early, and Helen and 
her father were left alone. The next morning 
they left for Mr. Trevor s property in the next 
county. 

Mr. Wymerly found it impossible to quiet 
the disturbance into which he had been thrown 
by the very unexpected intelligence that 
Marion Castleton was still free. It was in vain 
that he told himself that a girl who had behaved 
towards him as she had done was nothing, and 
could be nothing, to him. His feelings told him 
quite another tale, until he grew exasperated 
with himself for his own weakness and folly. 
So absorbed was he by it, that for a time no 
thought of Cecilia even crossed his mind, and 
when it did at last, he started back in horror at 
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himself and his o\ni position. Until this even- 
ing he had been accustoming himself to look 
upon her pretty nearly certainly as his future 
wife, and latterly with no small complacency in 
the prospect of presenting her to his friends. He 
had left the country in disgust ; he returned to 
it with future triumph before him ; and now to 
find such a satisfactory arrangement suddenly 
disturbed, and his feelings about it made more 
than doubtful to himself by Marion's sudden re- 
appearance as a possibility, put him into a 
frame of mind that was far from enviable. 

When he dismounted from his horse at his 
own door, he walked through the house into the 
garden, and sitting down under an ancient 
mulberry tree, he endeavoured to reduce his 
thoughts and feelings into some form and order, 
but they utterly refused to be arranged. On 
one side rose Marion, fresh, young, fair, piquante, 
and with that adorable something about her, 
which made him prefer her to any woman he 
had ever seen ; and ready to forgive crimes of 
yet greater magnitude even, than she had com- 
mitted towards him ; and the more he thought of 
her, the more fair and radiant she stood before 
him, until, mentally, he opened his arms to her, 
with the fond wish that he could only fold 
them round her, and that she should be as 
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happy to rest within them, as he should be to 
hold her. And then a sudden rush of cold ex- 
perience reminded him of her weakness and 
fickleness, and asked him what reliance could be 
placed on one so likely to be sought by others, 
and so easily led ? 

And then arose Cecilia, calm, majestic, 
gracious, with the deep thoughts and the ready 
wit that would make daily intercourse with her 
an unfailing source of interest and delight — one 
of whose feeling, when once given, no one could 
for a moment doubt the continuous faithfulness ; 
and as he thought of her, Mr. Wymerly recalled 
in fancy the wondrous beauty in the expression 
of her eyes as they sat together in the boat on 
the lake near Vevay ; and a twinge of conscience 
sharpened the pang with which he remembered 
that he would never have seen that look unless 
his own conduct had made it possible ; unless 
a proud reticent nature like Cecilia's had been 
induced to believe that his feelings were as true 
as her own. 

For several hours he paced the garden up ,and 
down, inclination and duty, with no small doubt 
about what either of them required, pulling him 
in all possible diversity of direction, until sheer 
weariness sent him in, and, fortunately, also 
sent him to sleep, though the combat continued 
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in his dreams, and he awoke the next day with 
a dreary sense of oppression, which made him 
eagerly seek for external work to forget his own 
doubts and difficulties. 

In the first place he rode over to Sheredale 
and engaged the best carpenter there to see to the 
erection of the pulpit as soon as it should arrive. 
For this he had not long to wait ; on his return, 
there it was, and before many days had passed 
it was completed, and as beautiful an object as 
any lover of art could desire. It helped restore 
Mr. Wymerly's allegiance to Cecilia. The mind 
that had designed anything so fine as this 
really was, could be no common one; and he 
very nearly persuaded himself that he should 
be throwing away the substance for the shadow 
if he did not adhere to his intention of proposing 
to her, and instead ran after a phantom of his 
imagination in Marion. 

The work of purification in the village went 
on quickly, now that it was heartily taken up 
by himself and the relieving officer. And when 
it was pretty nearly completed, Mr. Wymerly 
called again at the Vicarage. In this he had 
two motives : he wanted to report progress to 
the Vicar, who was now much better, and he 
wanted to read to him Mr. Staunton's letter, 
which had remained for some days unread in 
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his own pocket, and. when remembered and 
opened, was of a nature to make him wish to 
talk it over with one so good and devoted as 
the Vicar. Perhaps, too, there was an unac- 
knowledged hope that some turn in the con- 
versation might enable him to learn what at 
least had become of Marion. 

The Vicar's experience this summer had been 
a very painful one to himself personally ; but it 
had given him the opportunity which lies open 
to all who will use it, of greatly widening his 
sympathies. This was an opportunity he was 
not slow to embrace. 

Starting as he did from assured and settled 
opinions, he had had to receive into his parish 
as an important member of the community a 
man whose reputation stamped him as a Liberal 
in politics, and a freethinker in religion. 

To give that man a welcome in accordance 
with the position he occupied, and at the same 
time to testify abhorrence of his opinions seemed 
impossible, so that the only thing left to him 
to do was quietly to avoid him on all possible 
occasions. To do this successfully required a 
similar desire on Mr. Wymerly's part, and when 
the Vicar found that, instead of assisting him, 
Mr. Wymerly was putting himself forward on 
every occasion of local interest, either political 
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or social, the Vicar's annoyance was very great 
indeed^ and be worried himself without much 
result as to what it was his duty to do. 

Finding, however, that Mr. Trevor, for whom 
he had the highest respect, cordially welcomed 
Mr. Wymerly, it became impossible to the Vicar 
to stand aloof as he desired to do ; and when 
Mr. Wymerly came forward as the opposition 
candidate to his own brother, whose attempt at 
election the younger brother altogether disap- 
proved, the generosity of Tom Carlyle's nature 
induced him to avoid all appearance of hostility 
on the occasion. 

In doing this, ^ he began to perceive that, 
however erroneous Mr. Wymerly s views were, 
he never obtruded them in his presence, as he 
imagined he would. And also that, though 
starting from wrong principles about the social 
relations of the poor and the rich, Mr. Wy- 
merly 's actions were pretty nearly in accordance 
with what the Vicar himself would have been 
only too glad to do, if only he had had the 
means. Finding this to be so, the obnoxious- 
ness of his opinions had gradually dropped into 
the background ; and when, upon Mr. Wymer- 
ly 's return, he heard how steadily he was work- 
ing to do what was most necessary for the good 
of the village, the Vicar arrived at the (to him) 
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delightful conclusion, that a man could not be 
altogether wrong who, while still quite young, 
and with all life's enjoyment open to him, spent 
his days in remedying the evils of the poor and 
needy, and cared for the sorrows of the widow 
and tTie orphan. One day the Vicar even asked 
himself whether a right life or right opinions 
were the more important of the two ? 

This question presented itself with all the 
more force to hini in that it had been impossible 
to him to avoid seeing, during Mr. Staunton's 
visit, that, though outwardly conforming, and 
attending church with the best brushed hat to 
be seen there, where Mr. Wymerly never made 
his appearance, Mr. Staunton never lost an 
occasion, in the society of men, of sneering at 
the faith he pretended to believe, looking down 
at it from the heights of philosophy, as service- 
able for the multitude, but a thing passed and 
gone for an educated man. The Vicar was far 
too honourable and* truthful a man not to feel 
bitterly the meanness of such support ; he re- 
sented it as a worse evil than avowed disbelief, 
sapping the foundations of honesty in conduct 
and truth in thought. Towards the end of the 
summer the Vicar had learnt to be glad that it 
was Mr. Wymerly, and not Mr. Staunton, who 
had settled in the parish. So it came to pass 
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that, when Mary permitted him to see visitors^ 
he welcomed Mr. Wymerly with feelings that 
would have appeared to him impossible in the 
spring of this same year. 

At first the conversation which took place 
between them turned exclusively on parish 
interests and the Vicar's health ; but these sub- 
jects disposed of, Mr. Wymerly pulled Mr. 
Staunton's letter out of his pocket, and offered 
to read it to the Vicar. 

The offer was accepted with a slight shiver. 
The Vicar felt hardly strong enough for what he 
expected to hear ; but Mr. Wymerly was too oc- 
cupied by the desire of hearing what he would 
say about it, to perceive the flush that passed 
across his face, and proceeded to read it : 

"Dear Wymerly, 

" I hear you are back again : so . am 
I. This assertion may appear superfluous ; but 
after we separated, I ran down to Scotland for a 
month, before settling quietly to work again. I 
hear that Nunneley has been very unhealthy, 
and that Carlyle has been ill. I shall be glad to 
hear that he is all right again : tell him so — and 
that's he's much too good to be thrown away for 
the sake of a few dirty cottagers. Of course he'll 
think this heathenish ; but I hope you agree with 
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me, and are not going to try and preserve the 
life of those who had much better never have 
possessed it. The present rage for improving 
the condition of the poor can only be explained, 
or excused, by the growing conviction of all sen- 
sible men that their existence, under present 
conditions, is not worth having — which is true 
enough ; though, until machinery is still further 
advanced, I do not see how we can altogether 
dispense with the services of the poor and needy. 
Still, I feel it a gain to humanity, the fewer 
there are of what we may call the worms of 
society — or, if you object to that expression, per- 
haps * social scavengers ' may please you better. 
Anyhow, the way in which the life of the lowest 
description is prolonged, instead of being per- 
mitted to return to the nothingness from which 
it sprang, is very bad indeed ; and if we could 
only free ourselves from theological morality, and 
no longer bamboozle the weak and ignorant as 
to their present condition and future expecta- 
tions, for my part, I think a step in advance 
would be taken such as the world has not re- 
joiced in for centuries. 

** So pray let the sick die, and the poor die 
out, and enjoy what it is given to you and me 
to enjoy, without any of those frightfully morbid 
scruples, which make the only world we know 
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anything about worse by a great deal than it 
need be. 

•' Vale, 

"George Staunton." 

"Thorough-going, is it not?'' saidMr. Wymerly. 

The Vicar did not immediately reply, and 
when he did, he spoke slowly and feebly, as if 
oppressed by his own thoughts, and then he 
only said : 

" Do you think he really means it ?" 

Mr. Wymerly now saw that the subject was 
too much for Mr. Carlyle's weak condition, and 
was very sorry that he had introduced it. He 
replied : 

" I should be sorry to answer for what any 
one believes, and I have little doubt, if Staunton 
was put to the test, he would be very much like 
other men." 

" Perhaps so ; but does he i^ally believe that 
life is only a blessing in exceptionable circum- 
stances ?" 

"There are many who think that, besides him." 

" Unfortunately there are, but most of them, 
at least, do not look forward to annihilation as 
its crowning end. If they do not possess the 
blessed hope of the Christian, they at least 
expect renewed existence." 
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"I must say," said Mr. Wymerly, "that 
unless you do believe in it, I think Staun- 
ton's views are inevitable. I cannot imagine 
why you should continue your life here any 
longer than it satisfies you, unless it becomes a 
matter of cowardice, as giving up an appointed 
trust. For the poor and wretched, it seems to 
me the wisest thing they can do. So, at least, 
he is logical. It is mere sentimentality to say 
that a noble mind should not desire personal 
happiness, and only live for the good of others, 
when he simply can't live for the good of others 
—life is too short for that, and the wants of 
those who want most far too unlimited. The 
greater part of the people for whom we are to 
live, will be dead without even hearing the 
names of the wise men who are consigning them 
to annihilation, without receipt of the inestim- 
able blessings which are to be the whetstones of 
the progress of humanity, but which they will 
never receive. For my part, the desire fqr per- 
sonal happiness seems a very good thing : at 
least, it makes you understand the wants of 
others." 

" I should not say that Staunton was at all 
deficient in that desire," said the Vicar. 

Mr. Wymerly laughed. 

" Well, no, I cannot say he is." 
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*' There is one thing I have been thinking 
over a great deal lately," said the Vicar, ^' and 
which puzzles me the more I consider it. Why 
has the impetus given by science to the dis- 
covery of universal laws had a tendency, which 
is seen everywhere, to make them take the place 
of a lawgiver ? If you put aside revelation, and 
say you know nothing about the Father of all, 
do you know one bit more about self-made laws?" 

The Vicar here looked so exhausted that Mr. 
Wymerly felt anxious to leave, so he said : 

^* I suppose it is from the desire to stop where 
we can see what we are about. We see the 
workings of law, though of course we are no 
nearer the origin of law. But it seems to put 
our ignorance into a more concrete form, where 
it is easier to distinguish what knowledge is 
open to us, and where, without revelation, we 
must stop." 

" But the great mystery remains as before/' 

" Oh yes, it does." 

" And the hope that is in us," said the Vicar, 
with sudden energy. " Talk of a glorious future 
for man ! What is that but a metaphysical 
subtlety, such as it is the fashion to despise, un- 
less it means a glorious future for men. That 
is a positive idea, the other is nothing unless it 
means the same. And how can there be a 
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glorious future for by far the larger part of men 
and women, without a future life in which to 
continue their incompleted beginnings here ?" 

At this moment the door opened, and in came 
Mary with a cup of beef- tea. Going up to her 
master, she said : 

** You've talked a deal too much, drink this," 
and then, turning round to Mr. Wymerly, she 
added : "Sir, you-must go ; don't stay." 

Mr. Carlyle did as he was desired, while giv- 
ing a deprecatory look to his guest, who, greatly 
amused, rose at once, and, shaking the Vicar's 
hand, promised to come again soon, and then 
followed Mary out of the room. In the passage 
he paused, and asked her where Miss Lucy was, 
and why she was not with her brother ? 

" She's not wanted," was the curt reply. 

*'Is she at Powdridge Court?" asked Mr. 
Wymerly, desirous of hearing more. 

" Yes, she is ; she's been there ever since that 
pretty mess." 

" And what's become of the young lady ?" 

" Oh, I don't know, and don't wish ; she's 
gone and taken away the character of as honest 
a girl as is, and that's quite enough for me." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Oh, haven't you heard of the fine things 
that were took off? and then they said it was 
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Jane Cleaver as took 'em. If there is an honest 
gal, she's one ; but that's the way with these 
fine ladies — ^a poor girl may be ruined, so that 
they have their Injan shawl and their di'monds ; 
so you hadn't heard that ?" 

''I? — no, indeed, Mary, and very much 
shocked I am to hear it now ; tut, surely, if it 
is known where the Castletons are, it would 
be easy to find out the truth about Jane 
Cleaver T 

" Oh, as to that, the old un's dead, and the 
young un's disappeared ; and 'twas plain enough 
she wouldn't have much to live on ; so, you see, 
these things would come in mighty convenient, 
so it doesn't matter that Jane can't get a place. 
Good-morning, sir; I've no time to stop gos- 
siping." 

The effect of this information upon Mr. Wy- 
merly was to fill him with fear and compassion 
for Marion, and he left the house with a feeling 
of repugnance for the hard old woman of which 
he could not have suspected himself capable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A VAIN SEARCH. 



The longer Mr. Wymerly considered the in- 
formation he had just gained about Marion — 
once his Marion — as he walked away from the 
Vicarage, the more uneasy he became. He 
knew that she had few, if any, relations, but 
he was altogether ignorant as to their name or 
abode. Mary's story was impossible ; he did 
not believe it for one instant. There must be 
some mistake about it ; but that the marriage 
was broken off, that Lady Castleton was dead, 
and that Marion was gone, were all facts point- 
ing to a measure of retribution for all the 
suffering which she had inflicted upon him, that 
filled him with apprehensions as to her present 
fate, and made him feel it impossible to do any- 
thing else before ascertaining that no horrible 
mischance had befallen her. 
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He had promised Gary to come to his house 
that night, and talk over with him the pos- 
sibilities of helping his nephew, but that must 
wait — everything must wait until he knew 
what had become of that poor girl. But how 
was he to proceed ? If Lucy Carlyle had been 
at home, he would not have minded asking her ; 
but of those who were sure to know where 
Marion was, she was the only one he could ask, 
and she was away, and evidently not likely to 
return soon. He racked his brains for any 
friends they had in common, but they had met 
abroad, and all the people with whom he had 
there seen them had been mere passing ac- 
quaintance. It was distracting. Suddenly the 
name of Lady Castleton's lawyer occurred to 
him. At her mother's death Marion must have 
had communication with him; he could easily 
get the address from a directory : to London 
he would go. 

Mr. Wymerly walked straight down to the 
station, took a place in the next train that 
started, and was soon on his way to the Metro- 
polis. 

He had no difficulty in finding out the law- 
yer's office, but gained little information. The 
head of the firm had not yet returned from his 
annual holiday; the second partner knew the 
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name, but that was all ; so Mr. Wymerly was 
referred to a clerk, who, after looking through 
some papers, informed him that Miss Castleton 
had closed the account with them, and he really 
did not know where she now was. 

" But have you ever known ?" asked Mr. 
Wymerly, greatly disgusted at being thus 
baffled. 

The clerk turned to his books. 

^* The last letter addressed to her was at her 
uncle's — Mr. Stapylton's, Mound Castle." 

" Oh ! then she has an uncle ?*' 

" A great-uncle, I believe, sir." 

'' Where is Mound Castle ?" 

^^ On the Thames, five miles from Blackford 
station." 

*' Then, you suppose she is there now ?" 

^^ I really don't know, sir." 

Another clerk here joined in, and said : 

" I believe, sir, the young lady has left, but 
perhaps you could learn there where she is 
gone." 

As this seemed probable, Mr. Wymerly slept 
in town that night, and the next morning pro- 
ceeded to Mound Castle. He found the house 
entirely shut up, and it was not until he had 
pulled the door-bell six times that the door was 
cautiously opened, and an old woman's face 
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peeped out. She was very deaf, and it was with 
great difficulty that she could be made to under- 
stand what he wanted. When she did, she only 
shook her head, and said : 

" They are all gone. There's no one here." 
" But don't you know where they are gone 

to r 

"I did hear the name, but IVe forgot it." 

" Were you not told to send things on that 
might come ?" 

Another shake of the head. 

** But what were you told, then ?" said Mr. 
Wymerly, feeling as if he could shake the old 
creature in his impatience. 

" I was only told to mind and keep the door 
locked ;" and as she said this she proceeded to 
close it and lock and bolt it within, and Mr. 
Wymerly was left standing outside. 

He had come over in a fly, and the man was 
highly amused at the interview. 

" Not much to be gained there, sir. Drive 

back r 

" Do. But can you tell me anything of the 
movements of the family ? I suppose they use 
your station T 

^* Yes, they do, sir ; but, you see, they've their 
own conveyance ; so we don't have much to do 
for them. I may have driven here a matter of 
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four times this season, but that's about it. The 
last time I drove a young lady away." 

*' Do you know what her name was ?" 

"No, indeed, sir. That's no business of 
mine. But I think she was some sort of rela- 
tion to the old gentleman here." 

*' And is that all you know ?" 

" Yes, sir ; that's all." 

** Drive on," said Mr. Wymerly, stepping into 
the fly, quite hopeless, as he really had no idea 
how to get further information. At the same 
time, it was a consolation to him to see Mound 
Castle. If Marion had relations living in such 
a place, she surely would not be left to starve. 

So he returned to Nunneley by the afternoon 
mail-train, and in the course of the journey 
down had time for a good deal of reflection. 
His search, though fruitless, had somewhat let 
ofi'the steam with which he had commenced it. 
It was evident that Marion had rich relations, 
and that Marion had disappeared from his 
horizon ; and, that being so, he should be a fool 
to throw away the best years of his life, and the 
chance of such a wife as Cecilia, for the sake of 
a few sentimental regrets. It was a sad mis- 
chance that had separated them, but here was a 
glorious woman whom he believed he could have 
for the asking, and he would take good care that 
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no one stepped in before him there. As soon as 
Cecilia returned he would make the offer. 

Marion found the change from a London 
street to a farm-house at first very pleasant. 
The quiet, the sweet scents, the active, cheerful 
life around her, were both soothing and in- 
spiriting ; but when the novelty went off, her 
spirits, here as elsewhere, began to droop. 

Mr. Golden was an exceedingly kind-hearted, 
worthy man ; but he did not even belong to 
the position of gentlemen tenant farmers. He 
was a yeoman. The land on which he lived had 
been in the family for many generations, but the 
social and educational status of each had re- 
mained the same ; consequently, there were some 
things said, and many things done, that were not 
in harmony with the habits to which Marion was 
accustomed. At first this only amused her, but 
as her spirits sank, the very same things irri- 
tated her. Her annoyance also was greatly 
increased by discovering the distance the farm 
was from Nunneley, and that her only way of 
reaching it was by driving in the back of a light 
t?^x-cart belonging to her host, when he 
offered Miss Golden and herself a seat in it. 
The seat itself was uncomfortable, and the 
common springs made driving a very rough 
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amusement •, but all this would have been as 
nothing without the sting of the possibility of 
being seen by Mr. Wymerly in such a position. 
The thing, of all others, that she longed for, was 
to see him, and, at the same time, that which 
she most dreaded. 

Miss Golden very much enjoyed driving 
about the country with her cousin. It did not 
occur to her that it might be a different thing 
to her companion, and when one day Mr. 
Goldon proposed to show them the beauties of 
Sheredale, where he was going to the market, 
and Marion said she preferred walking, she 
loudly expressed her surprise. 

" Not go to Sheredale ! It was not every 
day she would have such an offer. Why 
wouldn't she go ?" 

As Marion could not give the real reason, she 
merely said that the town was not new to her, 
she had been there before, that she had enough 
of towns in London, and that ^she greatly pre- 
ferred a country lane. 

" Every one to their own taste," said Miss 
Golden ; '' but this is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever heard ;" and so saying she put on 
her bonnet, and soon drove off with her cousin 
in the highest spirits, leaving^ Marion equally 
pleased at remaining behind. 
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Soon afterwards Mrs. Golden invited her ta 
come and see the chickens fed. This was a 
very important morning transaction at the farm, 
and one at which Marion, in general, liked to be 
present ; but to-day she was restless, glad when 
it was over, and when she was at liberty to 
start in the direction of Nunneley, whither she 
was determined to go, if by any possibility she 
could reach it. How she was to return was 
no matter. She did not stop to consider that, 
but reach it she would, and carry out a little 
plan which had been seething in her brain ever 
since she had been in the neighbourhood. 

So she turned into the high road and walked 
continuously for some way without feeling much 
fatigue ; but there were eight miles to be passed, 
and when she had come to the end of six, the 
remaining two appeared longer than the whole 
of the distance she had already traversed. 

She turned in at a gate, and sat down on a 
hedge beneath the shade of a large elm, and 
never before had rest appeared so grateful to 
her. 

After sitting there half an hour, she went on, 
and as she approached the village, her agitation 
increased so much as almost to take away the 
little remaining strength she had ; but she was 
determined to persevere, and after the final steep 
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pull up the hill at the entrance of the village, 
she at last found herself at the gate of the 
vicarage garden. 

With her hand on the latch, she was obliged 
to pause to recover both breath and courage. 
That which she proposed doing appeared so 
much less formidable when seen from a distance 
than when actually in hand. But dreadful as 
it seemed to her to have to say what she had 
determined to do, she felt she had no choice but 
to do as her conscience dictated, whatever the 
personal suffering might be. 

So she walked up to the door of the house, 
and rang the bell. It was answered by little 
Polly, who, in reply to the question whether Mr. 
Carlyle was within, said she would ask. This 
asking produced Mary, who said, " Yes, he was 
at home, but he did not want visitors," as she 
turned a severely-scrutinising look upon Marion. 

** Is he busy ? I will not keep him long," said 
Marion, so gently, and with such a weary look, 
that Mary was mollified. 

" No, he's not busy, but he's been very ill, 
and sees no one ; but walk in, miss. Who shall 
1 say r 

'' Sister Agatha." 

This answer made Mary scowl. 

'* Papish tomfoolery I What's your real name 
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given you in baptism, I mean, and your Other's 
name ?" 

"Be 80 good as to say what I have ^vea 
you/' said Marion, startled at the old woman's 
vehemence. 

" Not I ; I shall do no such thing. Tell me 
your real name, I say." 

Now, as Marion particularly did not want to 
give her real name, and had been congratulating 
herself as she came along at being able to send 
in her assumed name as one of the sisterhood she 
had joined, she was quite unprepared for such 
a difficulty as this, and hesitated. 

Just then a bell rang, and Mary meant to 
shut her out, and then to answer it, but Marion 
stood her ground, so Mary was forced to go, and 
on her return announced that the master would 
see her, but that he'd much better be helping 
her in the kitchen. 

Ushered in with this gracious remark, Marion 
found herself in the presence of Mr. Carlyle, 
who looked up with no little curiosity as she 
entered. 

When he saw who it was, and he recognised 
her at once, his countenance expressed the sym- 
pathy he felt for her, and he offered her a seat 
with the utmost kindness and respect. 

Marion was so confused, that when she began 
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to speak she could not find the words she 
wanted, but the Vicar said, so gently, ** You 
are tired ; can I be of any use to you ?" that it 
gave her courage, and having begun, she poured 
forth the story she had come to confess without 
stopping, finally winding up with, " I cannot 
restore the things, as I cannot get them, but I 
will never touch the money for them. And if 
you will let Mr. Carlyle know why it is that 
they are not returned, you will take a great 
burden off my mind, and perhaps you will not 
think quite so meanly of me, as you must have 
done till now." Thus taking the whole respon- 
sibility for the act upon herself 

It was very grateful to Marion, as she 
proceeded, to perceive that she was believed, 
and the compassion expressed in the Vicar's 
face was a cordial of which she stood greatly in 
need. 

When she stopped, he promised to write at 
once to his brother, adding, ** You will be par- 
ticularly glad that you have come to me, when 
you hear that Jane Cleaver has been suspected 
of having taken the things, and only not prose- 
cuted because there really was no evidence 
against her." 

Poor Marion ! she was thunderstruck. Such 
a chance had never crossed her mind, and she 
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turned so pale at its mere suggestion, that Mr. 
Carlyle was provoked at his own stupidity in 
naming it. He had meant to increase her satis- 
faction at what she had done. 

" What has become of her, then ?" she asked. 

" She is out of place, and is unlikely to get 
another ; but this will put everything right.*' 

Marion here rose to go, but Mr. Carlyle made 
her stay. He sent for luncheon, seeing how 
exhausted she was, and after she was somewhat 
refreshed, questioned her closely about her past, 
present, and future. 

Mr. Carlyle's illness, added to the summer's 
experience, had made him ten years older. He 
no longer dreamed of the possibility of his love 
for Cecilia being ever returned. He now looked 
upon it as a boy's dream. What was he, to as- 
pire to one in her social position, irrespective of 
his own personal shortcomings, which were so 
signally displayed in his powerlessness to cope 
with the growth of infidelity in even his own 
small neighbourhood ? If he could have done 
anything to meet that, he would not have 
thought so meanly of himself; but in spite of 
all his watchfulness and prayers, he knew that 
it was spreading on all sides. The working 
men no longer came to church, and there was 
an increase of contempt for authority, which re- 
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quired to be met by a higher authority, which 
he felt himself incapable of assuming. 

In addition to this, the Vicar's own mind was 
puzzled about many things. He could not re- 
concile the possible occurrence of such a catas- 
trophe as had just taken place, the night that 
Polly's father and mother were shot, with the 
right of every man to do as he likes with his 
own. Polly, living in his house, was always 
there to keep the memory of it green ; and again 
and again he asked himself whether those birds 
really were his brother s own, without feeling 
sure that he had any more right to them than 
the men who wanted them for their scanty sup- 
per. And if they were not, what an awful re- 
sponsibility rested on those who made crimes 
out of laws, which the common sense of the 
working classes could only look upon as artificial 
interferences with their rights and sorely-needed 
liberties. 

These doubts and difficulties culminated in 
the discovery that the tone taken about the 
game laws by the party now assembled at Pow- 
dridge Court was essentially unchristian. And 
the Vicar saw, with a pang that stabbed him to 
the heart, that the moral infidelity of his brother 
and his guests was producing evils which were 
openly acknowledged to be such by the in- 
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tellectual infidel, Mr. Wymerly, with, at the 
same time, the desire and intention of finding 
out, and applying to them, a true remedy. 

All these inward questionings had made Mr. 
Carlyle's heart more and more tender, so that 
Marion could not have come to any one more 
ready to enter into her troubles. Moreover, all 
along he had believed there was a side to her 
story very diflferent from the one that showed to 
the outer world, in which he was now confirmed. 
When upon his remarking purposely that he 
believed Mr. Golden rented his farm from Mr. 
Wymerly, Marion's face became first crimson 
and then deadly pale. 

Quickly recovering herself, however, she asked 
him whether she could be of any use as a nurse 
in the village ? And the Vicar, equally quickly 
perceiving a wish to be there, rather than away 
at the farm, replied that he had no doubt she 
might be of great use if she was living in the 
village near enough to be sent for daily. 

Marion jumped at this; and before leaving, 
Mary was called in and consulted, who under- 
took to find a suitable room for her. The 
prospect of being on the spot seemed to have 
taken away all her fatigue, and she left the 
house with a relieved and gladdened heart, such 
as she had been a stranger to for many a day. 
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Down the steep Nunneley hill was easy 
enough, but once on the level high road, the 
fatigue and excitement she had undergone soon 
made itself felt again; and it was with no 
reluctance, but only unfeigned thankfulness, 
that Marion found herself overtaken by Mr. 
Golden in his cart, on the return home, and was 
soon seated in the back seat, driving swiftly 
along the dreary distance she had traversed 
with so much exhaustion in the morning. 

On the evening of this same day, Mr. Wy- 
merly kept his appointment with Gary. The 
old man fretted very much about his scapegrace 
of a nephew. He was in that frame of mind 
when good, tender-hearted men do things that 
only seem natural to the evil ones of the earth. 
And, moreover, they are done from a sense of 
duty — the duty of resisting the oppression of 
the powerful. The most disagreeable piece of 
work that Gary had ever had to do had been 
the repairing of the gamekeeper's watch ; but 
he had done it honestly, to the best of his know- 
ledge, with his thoughts busily occupied the 
whole time with the ruin that lay before his 
sister's bread winner. 

It was a great relief to him to speak out his 
mind with openness to Mr. Wymerly ; and 
when that gentleman entered the shop, he was 
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received with a welcome due to Gary's pent-up 
feelings. 

" I am sorry I could not come before, Gary, 
but I was obliged to go to London unex- 
pectedly. I hope the delay will be of no conse- 
quence." 

** No, sir, oh no, sir; it's never of any conse- 
quence to such as we/' 

This was not a cheerful beginning, but Mr. 
Wymerly did not appear to notice it, and said : 
" Have you been able to get any proof that 
your nephew was not there that night ?" 

" No, sir ; because he was there, and I'm not 
going to swear a lie about it." 

" Then I suppose the only thing to do is to 
get witnesses as to previous good conduct, and 
to hope for mercy from his youth ?" 

*' That's all, sir ; and a broken reed that is to 
rest on. What mercy can you hope for from 
judges who like game as well as Mr. Carlyle 
does ? No, sir, it isn't a question of mercy, nor 
of justice either. The food that should belong 
to the poor is taken from them by those who 
have the power to do it ; and when a wretch 
puts out his hand and takes ever so small a bit, 
why, he's to be ruined for life. When my boy 
comes out of gaol, who'll give him a job, I should 
like to know '?" 
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" Make your mind easy on that score," said 
Mr. Wymerly, *'for I will, at once. But he 
must take to steady ways, and drop the habits 
which have brought him where he is. " 

" Will you, sir ? I thought he was fairly 
done for, and it made me half wild I Will you 
indeed, sir ?" 

*' Of course I will ; but Gary, you were unjust 
in what you said just now. Those who preserve 
game do not intend to be unjust." 

" Intend, or not, sir, they are so, and we sees 
it. When the French lords had their ponds 
whipped at night to prevent the frogs croaking, 
did they mean to be unjust ? Not at all, sir. 
I dare say they thought sleep was nothing to 
the poor, no more than food, sir, is ; but in 
spite of the honour of closing the frogs' mouths, 
that the people in the castle might sleep, the 
revolution came. You see, 'sir, the people won't 
stand beyond a certain amount, and when that 
amount gets too heav}'^, the people kicks. 

" * Why, Gary, you are quite a reading man/ 
Mr. Carlyle would say ; ' that is the reason you 
object to the game being preserved.' " 

^* Aye, sir, and he's welcome to his opinion, as 
he can't stop my doing so." 

" And if he could ?" 

" Well, sir, I guess he'd be sorry for the con- 

VOL. III. 52 
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sequences. It's no use pretending to help the 
poor unless you give them what they want. As 
soon as they find out what they want, they'll 
have it — and they'll take* it if they can't get it 
otherwise." 

'' When they've no right to it ?" 

"But they have a right, sir, to what they 
really want." 

" Now, Gary, you must not be offended if I 
say that the people shouldn't look to Laving 
things given them. History, which you read 
teaches us that what is given from above 
possesses little value for those to whom it is 
given. For the most part it is thrown away^ 
or remains a dead letter." 

'* Ah well, sir— sometimes. But how are any 
of us to get on without help and light from 
those beyond us ?" 

" I did not mean you should no t have all of 
both that you can have, but their beneficial 
results must be, and always have been, the 
work of those who wanted them — not the effect 
of a gift." 

" Perhaps so, sir, but it's hard to distinguish 
between yielding up a monopoly and a gift." 

Mr. Wymerly smiled at this. 

" I don't want to set class against class^ as 
long as they don't drive one to it, but education 
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we must and will have ; and when we've once 
got it, do you think we shall be contented to 
get along as we have done V 

'* I hope not, I'm sure, or there would not be 
much use in your having it. But education, if 
it is of the right sort, will tell you the power it 
gives has to be used in the right direction, or it 
only tends to increase the strength of monopoly 
and lawlessness." 
'' As how, sir V 

** What is monopoly but the fruit of self-seek- 
ing ? . If poor men get power and knowledge, 
without corresponding right direction, do you 
suppose they will be any wiser than those who 
have gone before them ? — that they will use it 
for any other purpose than to obtain the mono- 
polies for themselves, which have hitherto been 
held by others 1 or, freedom from restraint, ex- 
cept as a means of self-indulgence, in any 
direction from which they have been debarred V^ 
*' Well, sir ; I suppose we all have to mak^ 
our mistakes, but we couldn't make a worse one 
than by stopping still on that account." 

" No, surely, but you know you stand in your 
own light when you do not show by your con- 
duct that you are worthy of increase of power 
and knowledge. Those who would hold you 
back get still more frightened." 

52—2 
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" No great hann, sir. I sometimes think a 
little fright would sometimes be the best thing, 
both for them and for us." 

" I doubt that, Gary." 

" Why, then, sir, are they constantly showing 
us that it is not the justice of our cause, but 
the necessity of yielding what they can no 
longer hold, that forces them to give us what 
we ought to have had a long while before ? 
Nothing but necessity will ever obtain the fran- 
chise for the labouring population. You know 
that, as well as I do." 

Mr. Wymerly did know this, so he 
•said : 

" When you do get it, take care to exercise it 
so as to give the least possible hold to your op- 
ponents, to point out the evil results of putting 
power into ignorant hands." 

" Ah, sir, that sort of remark curdles my 
blood. Why are the poor ignorant ? Because 
they work for wages which does not enable 
them to get educated, and there is no national 
system of education to do from charity what 
every man ought to be able to do out of his own 



income." 



"That will come in time, Gary. Depend 
upon it, we shall have a national education be- 
fore long, and wages are rising, too. But that 
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will not do much good without more thrift on 
the part of those who receive them." 

" But the first step towards that, is for a poor 
fellow to feel it worth his while to save." 

" Of course, that is necessary. But it is very 
easy for a man never to feel it worth his while. 
But good-night. I must be off now, and I hope 
that you and I shall be able to work together 
and do great things for Nunneley yet." 

" Good-night, sir. I shall never forget what 
you've promised for my poor boy." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE RETURN HOME. 



The absence of the two gentlemen at Vevay 
was felt much more by Mrs. Trevor than by 
Cecilia. The former missed them as a great 
loss, accustomed as she was to the constant 
attentions of the kindest of husbands ; and as 
she had quite made up her mind that Mr. 
Wymerly was to marry Cecilia, watching the 
two, and exercising a great deal of energy in 
amall manoeuvres, which appeared to her of 
vast importance towards that consummation, 
but which in reality rather hindered than 
helped it, had become such a daily occupation 
to her, that when it could no longer be carried 
on, she found the beautiful scenery around her 
dull and colourless. 

To Cecilia it was far otherwise. She re- 
gretted not returning at once to England, 
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because she longed to be doing something to 
help the distress at Nunneley. But, after 
giving up her own wishes to Mr. Trevor s re- 
presentations, the time that was left her had 
an enjoyment of its own, to which she often 
subsequently looked back, as to that which she 
could never again hope to feel. She was in 
that enviable frame of mind when we feel quite 
certain of the desire of our heart without the 
disturbance which accompanies \\h actual pre- 
sence and fruition ; happiness enhanced, in her 
case, by contrast to the sad forebodings which 
had dashed that summer many of her happiest 
hours. 

It had been a great stretch on Mr. Trevor's 
part, remaining the^whole summer with her, but 
he had excused his weakness in doing it by the 
firmness with which he announced that he 
should not come near her during the winter. 
And though she did not quite believe him, and 
fully intended to have Helen with her, at least 
for many weeks, yet she was quite aware that 
she could no longer look forward to living with 
the Trevors as she had done, and must prepare 
to take up the weight of the position into which 
she was born. 

After Helen's engagement had taken place, 
Cecilia's heart had sunk considerably. The 
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prospect of a long winter at Moorton Manor, 
without the presence of any of her childhood's 
friends, had rested like a nightmare in the 
background of her thoughts ; she had struggled 
to resist its benumbing effects, but with little 
result — the more she thought about it, the more 
dreary her prospect had appeared. 

Now all was changed by the enchanter's wand, 
and she hugged her future happiness to her 
heart with a fervour which told how hungry 
that heart had been. To sit for hours by the 
side of the lake, dreaming dreams of unspeak- 
able delight, in which everything she valued 
and most delighted in shaped themselves in the 
golden glory and brilliant colouring of love ; 
dreams in which there were no flaws in the 
diamonds, and no failing colours in the rubies, 
was an occupation that made the time pass by 
only too swiftly, and which sent her in with 
such a light in her eye, and such a heavenly 
beauty in her countenance, that Mrs. Trevor 
often looked at her in astonishment and ad- 
miration, and only regretted that Mr. Wymerly 
was not present to see what an exquisite creature 
she was. 

But all things end, and after a fortnight had 
elapsed Mr. Trevor wrote to say that he con- 
sidered it quite safe for Cecilia to return home. 
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where he would meet Mrs. Trevor with Helen, 
that they might all be together for a few days 
before settling down for the winter. 

Mrs. Trevor received the summons with un- 
feigned pleasure, nor was Cecilia sorry either ; 
but she sat by the window of her bedroom the 
night before the day on which they were to 
start, gazing on the pearl-grey mountains oppo- 
site — shadowy and indistinct as chaos taking 
shape, weird and impenetrable as man's future — 
with very mingled feelings, in which the per- 
fection of hope that was in her was largely 
chequered by a feeling of her own un worthiness 
of the life that was before her. Everything 
was too completely arranged ; when her want 
had been greatest, relief had come. It was too 
much. How should she show her gratitude for 
such undeserved mercies ? How could she ever 
forgive herself any of the doubts that had crossed 
her mind that summer ? 

The morning light and the swift journey filled 
her mind with other thoughts, and though it is 
almost impossible to meet with adventures on 
the highways of European travel, the constant 
change of surroundings has a most pleasant and 
cheering effect upon the mind. 

Arrived at Calais, they proceeded at once to 
the boat, where they were hardly comfortably 
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arranged, when they saw one after another, 
passing the gangway, the whole Grant family. 
They soon spread all over the vessel, and when 
Cecilia was discovered, the amount of delight 
expressed, wonder at the meeting, and rejoicing 
at the chance, was most amusing. Their time 
had been one continued pleasure, with but one 
dmwback. The black bag had disappeared, and 
never been recovered. 

*'And I've never felt safe since, my dear," 
said Mrs. Grant to Cecilia, confidentially. '^ The 
young people don't mind — it's nothing to them ; 
but for my part I'm truly thankful that we are 
all safe back again without it." 

Cecilia heartily congratulated the anxions 
mother upon such a happy result ; and listened 
with no small entertainment to the various 
stories each member of the family had to 
recount, their travels only having increased the 
zest with which they all talked at once, ap- 
parently without the slightest idea that they 
were any interruption to each other. 

Mrs. Trevor and Cecilia slept at Dover, the 
Grants proceeding to London — and here, as we 
shall never see them again, we will take leave of 
them, hoping that their power of enjoyment will 
not be diminished by years, nor the kindliness of 
the way in which they teased one another. 
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Cecilia for the moment felt too happy when 
she saw Mr. Trevor and Helen at the station to 
meet them at Nunneley. How delightful such 
a return home was I How much the two girls 
had to hear and say ! How impossible it was 
to do anything but talk I — surely no other em- 
ployment could ever be so agreeable I Helen's 
happiness was delightful to witness; and the 
only thing that in the least annoyed Cecilia was 
the frequent desire she expressed that Cecilia 
should enjoy the same happiness as herself, 
without which she assured her that life was not 
worth having. 

*'I am perfectly contented as I am," was 
Cecilia's answer ; *' and perhaps this time next 
year you may be wishing yourself even as I 
am." 

" There is one thing 1 do hope to see yet," 
exclaimed Helen, " and that is, Miss Moorton over 
head and ears in love ! Then even her majesty 
would have to come down to the level of com- 
mon mortals." 

" It's time to go to bed, Helen, or we shall 
never get up to-morrow," said Cecilia, rising. 

" Yes, I dare say it is ; but you shan tgo yet, 
not until I have given you an exact description 
of how you would feel under those circumstances; 
so sit down again, my dear. Unless I tell you. 
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you would never know you were in love, how- 
ever far gone." 

*' So much the better for me. Indeed, I am 
not going to stay a minute longer ;" and Cecilia 
quickly vanished. 

Helen, looking after her with malicious curi- 
osity, said to herself, '* Oh, oh 1 Miss Cecy, I 
don't think I shall have long to wait." 

The following day Cecilia was up with the 
lark, and out paying visits to the conservatory, 
green-houses, the wild birds on the lake, and to 
all her domestic friends and favourites. The air 
had that brisk, invigorating feeling that so often 
precedes the autumnal damp ; and if any one that 
day had abused the English climate, she would 
have repelled it as defamation. 

After luncheon Mr. Summers was expected, 
and Cecilia, thinking she would be better aw9.y 
than present, determined to go down to the 
village and inquire how the Wilsons had stood 
the summer sickness and drought. They lived 
away from the most unhealthy districts, into 
which she promised Mr. Trevor not to go at 
present. 

As she walked through the park, and saw that 
the long grass in the shady coverts was still wet 
with the heavy morning dew, looking that deep, 
rich green which is equally refreshing to the 
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eyes and mind ; and as she saw the golden and 
crimson bits of colour, showing forth here and 
there in the heavy masses of foliage by which 
she passed, her heart swelled with pride and 
delight. The joy of existence at that moment 
was complete. She had set out walking quickly, 
as was her wont; but once away from the 
house, and under the shadow of the trees — cool 
and dark as a cathedral aisle — her pace slackened 
more and more, until she stopped quite still, 
and, looking up into the leafy riches above her, 
the solemn joy of communing with the voiceless 
soul of Nature, altogether obliterated any analysis 
of the soundness of her feelings, and she gave 
herself up to that poetry of life which will not 
give up the nearest approach to that which is 
ethereal which it belongs to us here to know. 

How long she lingered, she took no heed of, 
until the crunch of a fallen twig made her start, 
and, looking round, she saw she was not 
alone. 

Not far from her stood another woman, whose 
foot had caused the sound she had heard, who 
had come thus near without perceiving her pre- 
sence, and who, when Cecilia faced her, looked 
as scared as though she were committing a crime. 
This woman was dressed in black from head to 
foot, made in the simplest style, and apparently 
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her first impulse was to turn and flee ; but she 
checked it, and stood quite still. 

Cecilia advanced up to her, meaning to say 
something civil to her, as a stranger on her 
domain ; but, when near enough to see the 
features of the face before her, with instanta- 
neous recognition, she stopped, and alniost 
started. 

'* You know me, Miss Moorton,'* said Marion, 
for it was she ; **' but you probably would rather 
not speak to me. I did not mean to intrude* 
I thought I should be alone here. I was weary, 
and I came for rest ;" and she turned to leave. 

** Miss Castleton, pray do not go. I am very 
glad you should come here. I was startled at 
first : it was so unexpected, seeing you here. I 
beg you will not go. Are you staying near 
here T 

The words were every day words of common 
politeness, but to Marion they were much more. 
Cecilia had not repelled her, and could she, 
through her, hear something of Mr. Wymerly ? 

Marion had taken up her abode in the village, 
much to the disgust of Miss Golden, who could 
not imagine why she should be so foolish as to 
throw away her pleasant life at the farm. Yet, 
in spite of being where she felt sure Mr. 
"Wymerly must constantly be (for she heard his 
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name in every one's mouth as the active spirit of 

all good works that were being carried on for the 

benefit of the inhabitants of Nunneley), she 

never yet had caught even a distant glimpse of 

him ; and as her hopes of doing so lessened, her 

dejection increased in proportion. 

In reply to Cecilia, Marion said : 

" 1 am living in a room in the village." 

Miss Castleton said, " Cecilia, how is that ? 

I do not mean to ask impertinent questions — 

but are you alone here. T 

"Yes," said Marion, glancing at her black 

dress. " I am quite alone." 

Cecilia's heart was full of compassion and 

wonder. 

" Excuse me," she added, " but have you no 

friends here V 

" Not any — unless," added Marion, with great 

hesitation, " I may call you one." 

** I should be only too glad to be of any use to 

you," said Cecilia, with so much warmth that 

Marion went close up to her, and, taking her 

hand, said : 

" May I tell you my story ? Will you advise 

me { 

" I do not know that my advice will be of 

much use," said Cecilia, " if you are in difficul- 
ties ; but I have friends who may be able to do 
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more than I can. Tell me everything that you 
like to say." 

Here there was a pause. Marion turned 
deadly pale, and supported herself against the 
stem of a tree. Cecilia, still more wondering 
what it all meant, made her sit down on the 
ground, and, placing herself beside her, took her 
hand within her own, and, gently chafing it, 
waited till she spoke. 

" When you last saw me, Miss Moorton, it was 
the night of your dance. My mother was alive 
then, and I was supposed to be the fortunate 
aflSanced bride of Mr. Carlyle. But the sacrifice 
was too much : my heart — oh 1 why have girls 
hearts ? — was elsewhere. I could not do it ; I 
behaved abominably — but I could not do it, and 
that is why 1 am alone now." 

"You were quite right,*' said Cecilia, with 
decision. 

" Was I ? — oh 1 thank you I — but it has been 
very cruel." 

*' How can you doubt you were right ?" asked 
Cecilia, a cold fear creeping over her as she said it. 

*' I was so weak : I did so many wrong things. 
I got quite confused about everything. But you 
are sure I was right T 

'* Of course you were right. How can you 
hesitate for an instant about it ?" 
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" I do not hesitate — I believe ; but I have lost 
Mm too-and I am a beggar." 

Cecilia felt as if her heart stood still ; she 
dared not ask who he was ; she knew only too 
well. 

" I get so wild, sometimes, in thinking it all 
over !" continued Marion, " what might have 
been, and what is ! — I really don't know what 
will happen. If only I could see him once more ; 
if only I knew that he had forgiven me ! — that 
he thought of me with a little pity ! — I think I 
could bear it. But I shall never see him again 
— and I canH bear it T' 

Saying this, Marion rose from the ground, and, 
throwing her arms round a branch of the tree, 
hid her face against it. ' 

There was dead silence — the soughing of the 
wind in the branches of the trees, as they moved 
gently backwards and forwards, alone broke it, 
until Cecilia, in a scarcely audible voice, said : 

" Who is he T 

" The darling of my heart — without whom I 
cannot live !'' exclaimed Marion. You know 
him ! you know him ! — oh I Miss Moorton ! you 
know him." 

" Mr. Wymerly T said Cecilia. 

There was no reply, and a strange faintness 
VOL. in. 53 
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passing over Cecilia, she did not repeat the ques- 
tion, but accepted it as answered. 

'* Am I very wicked ?" asked Marion, moving 
close up to her, and looking her full in the face. 
*^ But I ask myself, * Why should I live ? — ^no- 
one wants me ; mother doesn't — no one does I 
He don't ' — oh ! this cold, cruel world 1" 

This question roused Cecilia. She gently 
stroked back Marion's hair on her forehead ; but 
at that minute all she could say was : 

" It is verv sad." 

" Sad 1 — oh, no ! — not if it need not last. Life 
has nothing left." 

" Nothing left !" exclaimed Cecilia, with the 
anguish in her tone of a stricken deer. 

** To me," said Marion. "You have everything." 

Cecilia here rose, and Marion, thinking she was 
going away, rose too, and said : 

" Shall you see him ? Will you tell him V* 

" I shall see him, and I shall see you again," 
said Cecilia ; " but we must part now. I can- 
not stay any longer, and you — ^you will do 
nothing till you hear from me ?" 

'^ I've nothing left to do," said Marion. 

The two here parted, Marion returning to the 
village, and Cecilia plunging still deeper into 
the forest's sanctuary. 
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There she remained until her thoughts grew 
clear and her purpose strong. Her nature was 
so entirely noble, that she was spared all the 
sophistical vacillations of a weaker soul. The 
tender pity she felt for Marion was only in- 
creased by her own suflfering. That Mr. 
"Wymerly's state of mind must determine the 
issue, and not either her own or Marion's, she 
saw clearly, and equally so that she was bound 
to let him know her proximity. This once per- 
ceived, through the chaos of feeling this unex- 
pected meeting had aroused, there was no hesita- 
tion as to its being done, and when the deepen- 
ing shadows warned her to return, she arose, 
and there was light in her eyes, and in her 
heart also. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



It was Saturday night. Nunneley was in a 
state of excitement, for Mr. Carlyle was now 
sufficiently recovered to be able to resume duty, 
and this next Sunday the new pulpit was to be 
uncovered, to be used by him for the first time. 
The good Vicar's return was looked forward to 
with pleasure by every one. The way in which 
he had exerted himself during the trying seeison 
through which the village had passed, and its 
consequence, the severe illness that had pros- 
trated him for so long, had made the'whole parish 
look upon him in a very different light from 
what they did when he first came among them. 
Then he was the young inexperienced parson, 
bound to preach whether he practised or no, and 
in his zeal there had been a want of experience 
and practical common sense which had gone far 
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to invalidate his best meant efforts. Now this 
was all changed ; he was the good man who had 
worked for and suffered with them, and his 
conduct in doing so had produced far more in- 
fluence than any of his previous good advice. 

But that which had touched the people most 
of all was what really was Mary's doing, but 
which, with the devotion she felt towards the 
family, she had declared was the master's idea 
as soon as she found out how popular it was ; 
and this was the taking the little orphan Polly 
into his own house, and having her brought up 
there instead of being sent to the union. 

Polly was a good child, and all Mary's soft- 
ness came out towards her, so that when she 
came to understand that she never should see 
her parents ^gain, though she wept abundantly 
for a long time, and would not be comforted, 
this gave Mary such opportunities for being good 
to her, that in the end, when to Polly she almost 
took the place of both father and mother, Mary 
almost regretted that the child's tears had 
dried, and was heard to say more than once, 
^* That children were an ungrateful lot. You 
may slave all your life for them, and in a week's 
time be altogether forgotten." 

On this Saturday night, the kitchen at the 
Vicarage was a pretty sight. The tables were 
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scoured almost as white as marble, the floor 
was without a single spot. The copper and 
tin cooking utensils shone like burnished gold 
and silver. The fire burnt brightly, and before 
it lay a hearthrug, which Mary, with old- 
fashioned habits, never put down until her work 
for the day was done. On the present occasion 
this rug was covered with a good-sized blanket, 
as clean as if it were just washed, and on the 
middle of it stood a large wash-tub half full of 
urater, and by its side a large tabby cat regard- 
ing it with great interest. On a chair close by 
sat Mary, tired with her week's work, contented 
for once to sit still for a few minutes, her head 
even occasionally nodding, though her figure 
retained its usual well-balanced position. The 
kettle sung on the hob, and pussy purred com- 
placently. 

A little white apparition soon disturbed all this 
peace, and Polly, jumping into the bath, laughed 
with delight at the pleasant feel of the water, 
and pussy's wise face, as she continued to gaze 
down at her feet in admiration of their white- 
ness, all unmoved by the splashing of the water 
near. Polly's laugh sounded so cheery, that it 
was music to old Mary, who, however, waa 
finally obliged to declare that the play must 
cease, and carried Polly off to bed, while the 
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child squeezed both her little hands as tight as 
she could round the old woman's throat, de- 
claring it was not one bit bigger than pussy's, 
for she could make the fingers meet round both. 

In another house, too, all was in trim array 
this night. The cottage to which John Rodgers 
had taken Susan during their short-lived happi- 
ness, had since been for some weeks tenantless, 
just shut up and the door locked. But to-day 
the blinds had been drawn up, the windows 
opened, the house well aired, cleaned, and put 
into perfect order. John's wounds had been t)f 
so severe a nature that he had been sent to the 
hospital at Sheredale, and Susan had been away 
there nursing him. To the surprise of every 
one, instead of dying, he had lived, was now 
pronounced convajjescent, and ordered home. 

Susan preceded him to get all things ready, 
and now, at five o'clock this evening, was 
waiting at the cottage door to receive him, 
eagerly listening for the wheels of the hospital 
carriage, which was to bring him. 

At last it came, and John was with difficulty 
helped out and placed on the sofa bed that 
Lucy had had provided for him, and which he 
was to occupy for many a long day yet. John's 
troubles had made him a changed man. 
Thoroughly sobered now, it was with unmiti- 
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gated self-reproach he looked back upon the 
position he had thrown away, and thought of 
the comfortable home he might now have been 
enjoying with Susan, if only he had exercised a 
little self-control, and not have been led astray 
by the idle talk of ignorant men, and the mad- 
dening influence of drink. And John, more 
than most men in his position, had reason to 
feel this, because he never had been entirely led 
away. He liked work, and would have been 
sorry enough to have remained idle all his life ; 
but he had thought it a fine thing to say he would 
not work unless he liked, and that it was very 
hard for a poor man to be forced to do so at all 
times, in order to be able to live. What he did 
not know yet, even, but what he was dimly be- 
ginning to see, was, that leisure to choose your 
own time for work can arise solely from the re- 
sults of some one's previous continuous work 
and self-denial, and that every one who has 
secured the position of being able to say, " I 
will not work for insufficient wages," which is 
the legitimate use of trades' unionism, if he 
chooses to exercise that self-denial, may, in a 
measure, secure leisure and opportunity to him- 
self for the use of other faculties than merely 
bread-winning. John had been amazed at seeing 
how hard the people in the hospital were worked. 
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and one day he had ventured to say to the sur- 
geon who attended him, *' That if he was a 
gentleman, he wouldn't do so." 

"Wouldn't you, my man?" wasthe reply. "You 
forget that gentlemen do not like their children 
to grow up underfed, ill-clothed, and ignorant." 

John held his tongue, but he thought it sad 
nonsense. He knew well enough that gentlemen 
could get all they wanted for their children ; 
they had only to buy it, and he said so to the 
nurse, who had been telling him that the sur- 
geon had gone home ill that day with overwork. 

" You're wrong there, master," was the unex- 
pected reply. " I lived in that gentleman's 
family afore I came here, and many's the time 
I've seen the missus wearing her fingers to the 
bone at the children's clothes, and denying her- 
self even a pot of marmalade, which the cook 
was buying for herself in the kitchen, in order 
to make ends meet." 

This answer had set John thinking, and to 
some purpose, as in the first place he believed 
it, and also because he was a very intelligent 
man. But no one need wonder at the mistakes 
one class make in judging the acts and motives 
of another, when such a simple fact as the above 
threw a flood of light on to John's knowledge of 
how we all live. 
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To repair the past was now his real desire as 
far as he could. ' Mr. Carlyle, his master, had 
been very liberal to him, and for the present 
John held his head above water, but how would 
it be if he took to instructing his fellow- work- 
men as to the true way of raising their wages 
and becoming independent? And it was in 
that direction he was now turning his wishes. 

Meanwhile it was delightful to be again in the 
cottage with Susan ; and this Saturday nighty 
when their tea was finished, and the things put 
tidily away, and Susan sat down by the fire on 
the opposite side to him, there was such joy and 
content in both their hearts as is not often to 
be found in a palace. 

This same Saturday night Mr. Wymerly 
called again at Gary's house. He found him 
deeply absorbed in a mathematical calculation, 
and apparently quite indifierent to the social 
evils created by the game laws, which had so 
excited him a short time before. When Mr. 
Wymerly entered, Gary looked up at him with an 
expression of wonder at his being there, so 
entirely was the past obliterated by the interest 
of his present occupation. 

Gary was not a social reformer. His mind 
led him in quite a difierent direction. It was 
the accident of his nephew getting into a scrape 
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that, by coming home to his heart, had made him 
one, and that burden once relieved by Mr. 
Wymerly's promise, he relapsed into his normal 
condition. Mr. Wymerly was greatly amused 
by the change in him, but he had been so much 
struck by the man's look while talking with him 
before, that he endeavoured to bring him back 
to the previous interests, hoping to induce him 
to take a part in the questions that would 
shortly come up when Mr. Keystone made his 
appearance in the village. So he began by 
asking him when he was expected, and what he 
thought would be the best way of making him 
feel that he was received as a friend, and not as 
an enemy, by the farmers and gentlemen about. 

" That's not my line, sir — that's women's 
work. They know how to make people at home 
and comfortable. If my old woman had been 
a,live, Mr. Keystone wouldn't have wanted for 
anything." 

*' Then shall we ask Miss Moorton to take 
him in ?" said Mr. Wymerly, as a joke. 

*' The very thing, sir," said Gary, with en- 
thusiasm. '* Now, if she would, it would be all 
plain sailing." 

Apd shutting up his book, Gary rose from his 
seat and walked towards the door of his back 
parlour. Opening it, he begged Mr. Wymerly 
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to enter, and once seated, he continued 
thus : 

'*You see, sir, Fve an immense opinion of 
women. If you'd only known my poor dear I — ^as 
long as she lived, I never had no diflSculties. 
I had only to come into this room and say to 
her : * Here's a button off;' or *I can't find that 
paper ;' and the button was sewn on, and the 
paper found. Oh, sir, a woman's a great 
comfort." 

*' I'm sure yours must have been if she did 
that for you," said Mr. Wymerly, with as much 
gravity as he could command. 

'* Indeed, she did. And it was not only that 

You see, sir, we men have to think, and think, 

and that takes a deal of time ; but if you get 

into a difficulty, and go to a woman, they never 

stop to think, sir — they tell you in a trice what 

to do, and there's an end of it. So I really do 

think you've hit upon it. If Miss Moorton 

would receive Keystone into her house, that 

would be a fine thing for the cause. You see, 

sir, women are very thorough, they're full of 

resources too, and that's what we want — now 

we want a resource. If Miss Moorton wrould 

think it out, she might find one that would 

lead us out of our difficulties, and then I might 

return to my book, which is all I'm fitted for." 
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*' But you said just now that women don't 
think/' 

" Oh, that's my stupid way of going to work. 
I think that they think, because I'm thinking' 
myself. But I'm all wrong; no, they don't 
think, sure enough ; but they go right, some- 
how." 

" Then you've nothing to suggest to me your- 
self?" 

'* Well, sir, I should have to waste a deal of 
time before I could suggest anything worth 
much, and these things interrupt me sadly^ 
I'm trying to find out the curve described by 
the humming-bird moth as it flits from flower 
to flower. I was watching them for an hour 
the other day, and it struck me that the cer- 
tainty with which they did it, showed what an 
important one it must be,' if only it could be 
ascertained with sufl&cient accuracy." 

** And how are you proceeding ?" 

" That's just what I was engaged upon when 
you entered. Very much honoured by your 
visit, sir ; but now, I shall have to begin it all 
over again. It's Miss Moorton that can help 
you, sir ; you may be quite sure of that, sir." 

"Well, Gary, I won't keep you any longer 
from your calculations," said Mr. Wymerly, 
rising. *' I am sorry to have disturbed you. 
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and when you have completed them, I hope you 
will let me know how you mean to apply them." 

"Ah, sir, it's not the application, it's the 
knowledge I want." 

Sunday morning rose fair and fresh, with a 
clear sky and a brisk wind that ought to have 
been able to disperse every form of meagrim 
which afflicts poor mortals. 

Fortunately for Cecilia, Mr. Summers staid to 
dinner the preceding evening, and his presence, 
and all the interest centred in it, so entirely 
occupied the minds of her friends that they 
were quite unaware of any unusual gravity 
about her, or the distraction of thought she 
found it impossible to prevent. Her mind was 
80 weary that she slept, and thanks to that 
blessed institution, awoke the next morning 
with a fund of courage and endurance at com- 
mand which made her both collected and <iSilm. 
Externally there was no sign of the inward 
disturbance. 

She sent the carriage to the Vicarage to take 
Mr. Carlyle to church, that he might be saved 
all unnecessary fatigue. Mrs. Trevor seldom 
attended church — she found the service too long 
for her strength ; but on this occasion she made 
an effort to go, and went herself to bring the 
Vicar. The rest of the party walked. 
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There was an unusually large attendance, and 
every one looked as if they had put on something 
new and bright to do honour to the new pulpit. 
It was with no small emotion the Vicar found 
himself once more in the reading-desk, and 
when the prayers were ended, and he mounted 
the pulpit, and his arms rested for a few seconds 
on the velvet cushion above the crown of thorns 
in solitary prayer, the moment was almost too 
trying to him, so mingled were the feelings of 
earthly and heavenly love that possessed him. 
Yes, it was her work on which he leaned, but it 
was without any personal feeling that he 
thought of it. Yet in his prayer was mingled 
a blessing for her who was the light and sacri- 
fice of his life. 

As Mr. Carlyle raised his head, he saw the 
pewopener showing Mr. Wymerly into a seat. 
This was the first time he had come there on a 
Sunday, and the sight warmed the Vicar's heart. 

But it was not to worship he came. He came 
to welcome the return of the good pastor to his 
flock. He also came to make sure about Cecilia's 
return. Mr. Wymerly was too much in earnest 
to pretend to join in the service of prayer. He 
waited till that was over, and then entered the 
church. Unbelieving as the Vicar knew him to 
be, he was, of all others, the most ready to ac- 
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knowledge and admire the truth of conduct 
which prevented his presence at a service founded 
upon dogmas in which he had no belief; and 
deeply as it grieved him that such should be the 
case, he could not but perceive how nauch better 
it was for the cause of true religion than the ex- 
ternal conformity indulged in by men like Mr. 
Staunton, who, while professing to value truth so 
much that they could not believe the holy doc- 
trines of the Church, showed their real value for 
it by absolute untruthfulness of conduct. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Carlyle for his 
thanksgiving sermon on this occasion, was, *' The 
joy of sacrifice." " Not," as he took pains to 
make clear to his listeners, "aimless putting 
aside life's enjoyments for the childish foolish- 
ness of self-mortification ; but the sacrifice that 
is a joyful self-surrender to the will of the high- 
est idea of wisdom and goodness to which we 
are permitted to attain. The mere fact of a sur- 
render of one's own inclinations, however inno- 
cent they may be in themselves, at the bidding 
of a higher will — higher, because it is believed 
to be wiser and better — was productive of the 
most elevating emotions : of the sense of union 
with perfect goodness ; of a noble humility, with- 
out a touch of humiliation in it." And, in the 
glowing description which followed, of the perfect 
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peace, in the midst of storm and distress, of the 
man who felt he had been true to his trust, as 
far as the weakness of human nature permits, 
Mr. Carlyle was unconsciously describing' him- 
self, and his own experience through the troubles 
of the past season, as all those who heard him 
recognised, except himself. 

As Cecilia listened, the words came to her as 
the cooling breeze to the parched traveller in the 
desert. They made her feel there was something 
of value in life besides personal enjoyment, even 
of the most honourable kind ; and when thfe 
blessing was given, and she rose from her knees, 
she was prepared for whatever might be the 
result of her communication to Mr. Wymerly. 

And Mr. Wymerly — what were his thoughts 
meanwhile ? It must be confessed that he did 
not hear one word of the sermon. The state of 
tension in which he was, was so different from that 
of the Vicar s, that the voice of the latter was 
no more to him than the buzzing of insects 
which can annoy without putting a stop to the 
course of any one's thoughts. 

As soon as Cecilia was out of church he was 
by her side, and there was no misunderstanding 
the expression of the pleasure with which he con- 
gratulated himself on her return home. 

The carriage, as before, took back the Vicar 
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and Mre. Trevor, while the rest walked to Moor- 
ton Manor, with the addition of Mr. Wymerly 
and Mr. Summers. 

The conversation was, of course, quite general 
as they went along, all agreeing how beautiful 
the sermon had been, in which opinion Mr. Wy- 
merly, with unconscious hypocrisy, cordially 
joined. Great admiration was expressed at the 
beauty of the pulpit as seen at a distance ; but 
it was agreed that they must all give it a nearer 
inspection to have a true idea of its merits. 

There was also felt and expressed genuine 
pleasure at the recovery of the Vicar. 

When they reached the door of the Manor 
House, Cecilia said to Mr. Summers : 

'* Of course you will dine with us ?" which 
that gentleman considered as equally of course. 
Then, turning to Mr. Wymerly, she added : ** Are 
you very much engaged now ? — or, may I hope 
to see you here to-morrow morning, about eleven 
o'clock, as I have something I want to speak to 
you about ?" 

The first step was taken. 

Mr. Wymerly was delighted to come, would 
be sure to be there ; but, in reality, he was 
anything but delighted. He had expected to be 
asked in, and to spend the afternoon with 
Cecilia. Nor was he at all pleased at the friendly 
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way in which she had asked him to come. He 
fancied that her manner was diflferent from what 
it had been to him abroad — that there was a 
slight hauteur about it, which there used to be 
when he first knew her, but of which he had seen 
no traces for a long time. He was displeased 
and out of humour for the rest of the day. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Trevor retired to her 
own room. Helen and Mr. Summers also dis- 
appeared, and Mr. Trevor and Cecilia seated 
themselves under the big cedar on the near lawn 
at the back of the house. Mr. Trevor pulled 
out the Saturday Review and began to read. 
Cecilia sat thinking. For some time no word 
was spoken between them, but in the middle of 
an article upon the advance of the Russians in 
Asia, Cecilia broke the current of Mr. Trevor's 
thoughts by saying, suddenly : 

" What can be the possible use of not believ- 
ing in a future life ?" 

Mr. Trevor laid down his paper. 

*' Does that question trouble you ?" 

" Yes, it does. If it is true, which I am 
afraid it is, that we do know nothing about it, 
can't even prove it will ever take place, surely 
it is a thing to mourn over, rather than rejoice 
at. I cannot understand why any one should 
be anxious to destroy the belief.'* 
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'* Ah," said Mr. Trevor ; " there are not a few 
minds to whom the process of destruction is in 
itself unmitigated satisfaction. They see what 
they believe to be a superstition, they sweep it 
away as best they can, and believe they have 
done their work ; and perhaps they have. If it 
did not give them satisfaction, they would not 
do it. We must not expect too much from one 
form of mind. The one that destroys does not 
change its nature and begin to build up again." 

** But this is such a cruel destruction, and 
where is the good of it ?" 

"I think we shall see in the future it h^ 
been a real good. Thought has been much too 
exclusively directed to preparation for another 
life, instead of our energies being employed in 
the one about which we alone know anything. 
It has helped to make us narrow in our sym- 
pathies, selfish in our terrors, and bigoted in our 
opinions. People are always most bigoted about 
what they cannot prove." 

" But no one can prove there is no other life." 

'* Certainly not ; and those who disbelieve in 
it bear out my assertion. They dub every man 
a fool who does believe in it, exactly as those 
who do, characterise them. But I look forward 
to the time when the worthlessness of proof on 
either side will be generally admitted. When 
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that is the case, and men's activities and virtues 
have been brought back to this earth as their 
proper sphere, the exclusively destructive work 
will be accomplished." 

" But think of the misery of those meanwhile 
living without any hope beyond the misery 
they go through here." 

" All belief is a compromise. We are incapable 
of arriving at any knowledge which does not 
present incomprehensible difficulties, either to 
our hearts or our heads. We can only keep one 
in check by the other. The heart will never 
rest satisfied without the hope of immortality 
for others, if not for itself. This same heart is 
as worthy of being listened to as the head. It 
is only a narrow mind that puts it aside. As 
far as we know, it speaks as truthfully as the 
head, and it should be allowed to give legitimate 
weight to men's hopes, and it will be allowed to 
do so in time, though, for my part I think the 
head can make out a very good case for itself as 
well." 

" I hope so, I'm sure," said Cecilia, with a 
deep sigh. 

*' Do you find life so very trying ?" said Mr. 
Trevor, with a funny expression on his face. 

Cecilia's face brightened directly, as she 
replied : ** I should be very ungrateful if I did ! 
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While she said to herself : ^' He thinks I am in 
love, and miserable on that account." 

"Well, my dear^ I think you would. There 
are not many with so few sorrows, and so many 
advantages as you possess.'' 

Thus we judge one another ; but the brave, 
proud heart gave no sign. Cecilia welcomed 
the close of this day as she had never welcomed 
it before — a day that had seemed longer to her 
than any she had ever passed. 

The doubt did occur to Mr. Wymerly that 
Sunday afternoon whether he would go at all to 
the Manor House the next morning — whether it 
would not be just as well to let Cecilia feel his 
displeasure ; but as it also occurred to him that 
perhaps she would not mind it, he conquered 
his pique, and more than punctually rode up to 
the house. 

" Was Miss Moorton at home ?" 

" Yes, she was ; she was in the garden." 

The windows of the drawing-room were open 
into which he was shown, and, crossing the room, 
he went into the garden. Cecilia was sitting in 
a conspicuous place, waiting for him, without 
the appearance of doing so. 

As he approached she rose, and, putting out 
her hand, said : " I am much obliged to you for 
being so punctual. I have something which i3 
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very much on my heart to say to you. That is 
why I asked you to come so early. Will you 
take a turn with me down there ?" pointing to 
a retired walk leading away from the house. 

Mr. Wymerly was very much astonished at 
being so addressed ; but of course he turned in 
the direction to which she pointed, and said he 
should be only too glad to hear whatever she 
wished to say. 

" I expect you will," was her reply ; " and 
that gives me courage to do what may have 
the appearance of an unwarrantable liberty." 

More and more astonished, Mr. Wymerly said : 

'* That is what Miss Moorton could not take." 

There was a momentary pause, when Cecilia 
resumed : 

*^ I feel sure you do not think that when any 
one has done wrong, acted weakly rather than 
wickedly, that they may not be forgiven, and 
held as dear as they were before ?" 

^* Surely I could not be such a brute-^but 
what do you mean ?" 

" I mean that one who once was very dear 
to you has done so, and is now almost in 
despair, until she knows that you have for- 
given her." 

" Miss Moorton !" 

« 

*' I have seen Marion Castleton. She is in 
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this neighbourhood," said Cecilia, looking him 
full in the face. 

That look was enough. There was no need 
for a second, and the chill that shot through 
her own heart completed her self-control, and 
nerved her to go through with what she had 
undertaken. 

Mr. Wymerly turned deadly pale, so pale she 
felt almost frightened lest he should faint ; but 
there cfeald be no longer any doubt where were 
the deepest feelings of his heart. He stood 
perfectly still, until a rush of blood mounted to 
his temples, seeming almost to suflTocate him. 

Cecilia said : 

" You will forgive her ? she is very wretched.'' 

^' How can she value my forgiveness, when 
she could marry another man ?" 

Cecilia knew too little of the circumstances 
to be able to ans\^'er that, but she did sav : 

^' You have little idea of the pressure exer- 
cised towards girls in such things." 

Cecilia had been walking on more quickly 
whilst saying this, thus forcing Mr. Wymerly 
to do the same, until they reached a cross-path 
into which she turned. A little way down it 
was a seat, in a most retired position, and on 
that seat sat Marion. As soon as they ap- 
proached it, Cecilia turned and left them. 
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A few words, and the thing was done ; only 
a few words, and the whole aspect of life 
changed. Was there anything still left her? 
Her heart answered, ^'Nothing'' 

Helen's marriage took place the following 
spring. The real love she had for Cecilia 
came out beautifully during the winter months. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Trevor had the least idea 
of the true state of the case. The latter was 
greatly displeased when she heard that Mr. 
Wymerly was going to marry Miss Castleton, 
and declared it was quite indelicate, after all 
the attentions he had shown to Cecilia ; while 
the former certainly thought it odd, and a pity, 
as the two properties would have made such a 
valuable political union; but Mr. Trevor now 
thought Cecilia could do very well without a 
husband — ^it did not matter whether she married 
or no, and besides, there were plenty more men 
who would only be too lucky to get her, if she 
would have any one of them. 

But Helen, though no word ever passed be- 
tween her and Cecilia on the subject, knew 
perfectly well what had taken place, and in 
consequence she entirely left off joking her on 
the subject of marriage ; and what was even 
more grateful to Cecilia was, that she never 
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abused Mr. Wymerly to her, though she took 
it out in giving her opinion of him to Mr. Sum- 
mers, when they were alone. 

After his marriage Mr. Wymerly led a most 
active and useful life, doing so much for 
Nunneley, that it became quite a changed place. 
Through his influence, the houses were well 
drained andl. supplied with water, while new 
schools, bath-houses, workmen's institutes, and 
library, well filled and attended, showed the 
value of a resident gentry, and the progress 
that had been made. 

John Rodgers, no longer able to do active 
work, became Mr. Wymerly 's secretary in all 
this work, where his intelligence and knowledge 
of the wants and feelings of the men were of 
the greatest use. 

Mr. Carlyle, of Powdridge Court, in conse- 
quence of his parliamentary duties, spent the 
next spring in town, whence he returned, late 
in the summer, bringing with him a middle- 
aged, still very handsome bride, who dispensed 
the hospitalities of his house with great Scldt, 
doing great honour to his taste. 

Lucy's occupation there being gone, she re- 
turned to her brother Tom, where she continued 
to live, and passed a very happy time, more 
diversified than formerly, by the life infused 
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into the village through Mr. Wymerly, with 
whom the Vicar cordially acted in concert, and 
also by frequent visits to her new sister-in-law, 
who was very fond of her, and took her more 
than once to town with her in the spring. 

Cecilia never married. She was one of those 
who do not give their aflTections twice. As in 
separation by death, the worst period of suffering 
is not when the departure actually takes place, 
but in the subsequent daily want, the continuous 
absence of that to which the heart clung ; so it 
was now, in what was to her, a death in life. 
At the moment she spoke to Mr. Wymerly, 
whilst wound up to do it, she hardly felt the 
iron, comparatively speaking, that had entered 
her soul ; but when year after year passed, and 
it only ploughed itself deeper and deeper down, 
she was astonished, and at times frightened, at 
such power of suffering. But this was her real 
life, that life which is known only to one's self. 
Her external one was prosperous and happy, 
and devoted to procuring for others a happiness 
she did not expect herself 

When Mr. Keystone came into the neigh- 
bourhood, she opened her house to him, and 
entered into all the social and political questions 
which were stirring the hopes and fears of the 
millions. Her genuine interest, her justice and 
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humanity, gained her great Influence, which she 
used to the utmost in spreading knowledge 
where there had been only ignorance, provident 
habits and comfort where there had only been 
waste and misery. 

She lived to see a g^eat change in the political 
power capable of beitag exercised by women, 
and was a most teUing answer to the objections 
hitherta urged against their possession of it. 
Marion Wymerly almost worshipped her, and 
in the happiness of the household at Wharton 
House Cecilia had an amount of unselfish satis- 
faction that might have been envied by the 
angels. 

Late in life Mr, Staunton married a rich 
devotee. Through her wealth he enjoyed all 
the luxuries dear to an epicurean philosophy, 
whilst her exemplary fulfilment of every con- 
formity necessary to social respectability kept 
his own orthodoxy untouched by suspicion. 

He told his friends that his marriage had 
given him everything he desired. About this 
there is no reason to doubt he spoke the truth. 



THE END. 
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